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The Clinical Importance of CEstrus in 
Cattle* 


By J. R. Barker, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.M., Hereford. 





I must apologise, at the outset, for having been unable 
to find the opportunity for .putting my observations before 
you in the form of the carefully-written~paper which the 
importance of this subject demands, and I trust that you 
will bear with a more or less extended series of remarks 
based on the few case notes at my disposal to-day. 

(Estrus in cattle does have a clinical significance, and 
working, as I do, in cattle, and primarily in sterility work, 
I am coming to look upon oestrus as perhaps the most 
important clinical phenomenon with regard to breeding 
in cattle. You have only to think that in cattle oestrus 
is the only time when the cow or heifer will copulate with 
the bull, to realize how significant it is. 

(Estrus is an easily-observable phenomenon, and before 
we go any further into the clinical aspect I think we had 
better consider the theory of the mechanism of its pro- 
duction. <A lot of work has been done recently on the 
internal secretions of the ovary, by Parkes, who has 
come to the conclusion that oestrus in cattle is brought 
about by an internal secretion named oestrin, and that it 
is the action of cestrin upon what he calls the accessory 
organs—the uterus, vagina and vulva—that gives oestrus 
its clinical expression. A series of experiments have 
been. conducted to prove that oestrus does come from the 
ovary, but you might ask me, if that is so, how is the 
first oestrus produced? The first oestrus in cattle is some- 
thing of a moveable feast and may occur at six, seven 
or eight months, or may be delayed up to sixteen months ; 
as a general rule, it is more delayed than occurring at six 
or seven months. 

Parkes set to work to find out what was practically the 
** Starter ’’ of the secretion of c@strin, and he found that the 
secretion of cestrin from the ovary was under the control of 
the internal secretion of the anterior lobe of the pituitary 
body. That. hormone seems to pick out the mesenchy- 
inatous tissue of the ovary and cause that tissue to secrete 
cestrin. When the cestrin gets into the blood stream from 
the ovary it acts upon the uterus, vagina and vulva ana 
brings about oestrus, which is produced as a clinical mani- 
festation. The heifer or cow shows signs of coming in 
astrus and, biologically, that is known as pro-cestrus. Then 
follows the true oestrus, which is distinguished by the 
peculiar behaviour of the animal—switching of the tail, 
bellowing, and a tendency to be ridden by members of 
the same herd, if there is no bull in the field. At the 
same time there is a discharge from the vulva of a 
secretion of a clear mucoid character. That particular 
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effect is sometimes altered and I want to draw your atten- 
tion to the production of some discharge, either from the 
uterus, cervix or vagina, which finds its way into the lips 
of the vulva. 

At no particular time after the exhibition of oestrus 
there is what is known as a di-cestrus period: the period 
between this oestrus and the next pro-cestrus. That is 
usually a period of 19, 20 or 21 days. 

It is just as well to know what maintains the periodicity 
of oestrus, and that cycle. Parkes has shown that the 
manifestation is due to the action of the internal secretion 
of the anterior lobe of the pituitary, known as Prolan, 
which gives the pediodicity to it. That is brought about 
by the maturation of the Graalian follicle in the ovary 
and its eruption. It is spontaneous in cattle and occurs 
just as the cow is going off oestrus . The maturation of 
that follicle progresses one stage further: it bursts, and 
the burst follicle gives rise to the corpus luteum. We 
can go so far as to say that there is an internal secretion 
formed by the corpus luteum, which definitely has an inhibi- 
tory action on the production of cestrus: otherwise, the 
animal would be in oestrus continuously. 

So much for the mechanism of the production of oestrus. 
Sometimes this mechanism goes wrong. There are many 
manifestations of the wrong working of the oestrus cycle. 
You will get cows in cestrus every day, and they will take 
the bull at any hour of the day; you get cows coming in 
astrus every ten days, and some every 14 days. Then 
you get the normal cycle of 21 days and, going beyond 
it, some cows will exhibit a cycle of anything up to or 
over 40 days. Then there is the di-cestrus period of 90 
days and another one of about nine weeks. 

It is rather peculiar that heifers running out at grass 
and. coming into oestrus regularly may take the buli 
and then have a_ period of nine weeks only, after 
seeming, to all intents and purposes, to be settled well in 
calf. I would like some of you, in the discussion, to 
relate any experiences you may have had of this occur- 
rence because that, in other species (in the dog, for 
instance), is known as pseudo-pregnancy, and I do not 
know that anyone hitherto has drawn the attention of the 
veterinary profession to the possibility of the occurrence 
of pseudo-pregnancy in cattle. Then you may have a 
lack of manifestation of oestrus and that is known as 
ancestrus. 

1 will deal first with the cow that is in oestrus every 
day. There se2m to be two kinds of cattle manifesting 
this: the cow that will take the bull at any time of the 
day, and another, the cow that will not necessarily take 
the bull, and which exhibits the clinical condition known 
as nymphomania. That nymphomania is associated with 
a slackening of the pubic ligaments and a slackening of 
the loins: the tail appears as if set high. Recently, I 
have tried to correct the former condition. I took the 
first kind of cow that was in oestrus every day and 1 
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made a clinical examination of her genital organs, particu- 
larly ‘of the ovaries, uterus and vagina, together with the 
vulval discharge. A cow calved her 9th or 10th calf some- 
time in December, and for some reason she did not come 
into oestrus until March, and in March she began to 
manifest oestrus every day. She showed no nymphomania, 
unless it be that she would take the bull daily. l 
examined her genital organs and I found the right ovary 
very enlarged—about the size of a cricket ball, and carry- 
ing what I took to be a cyst. The uterus was enlarged 
and was overhanging the brim of the pelvis (the uterus 
normally, after involution, will come back to lie fairly flat 
upon the pelvic girdle. There was a discharge from the 
vagina, which discharge was muco-purulent. I ruptured 
the cyst and, at the time of doing so, gave her a dose of 
Contramine intramuscularly. I examined her again in 
one week's time and found that the ovaries had gone back 
and that the uterus had come to lie on the floor of the 
pelvis and was much reduced in size. She had 
shown no _ signs of being in  cestrum. I gave 
her another injection of Contramine and she came 
in season 21 days after the rupture of the cyst. She took 
the bull, and I think she is holding. Another case that 
had the same treatment, except that there was no intramus- 
cular injection of Contramine, was a cross-bred dairy cow 
that showed oestrus daily. She had a cyst in the right 
ovary, which cyst I ruptured, and she came into season 
four days afterwards. She took the bull, but was in 
season daily subsequently. The cow I treated with Con- 
trainine proved a successful case; the other was a derelict. 

For the last three or four years I have not met with a 
case of true nymphomania, and I have not been able, 
therefore, to try out any of the methods in that condition— 
either rupturing the cyst or injecting Contramine ; so that 
I have no record of the successful treatment of a case of 
true nymphomania. 

Then there is the cow that comes into season, say, 
every ten days. Here, again, it is very difficult to get 
such a cow to hold to the bull. She will take the bull, 
but the service is not followed by pregnancy. In these 
cases the uterus, again, is enlarged, owing to the action 
of vestrin, aud by some the cow might be thought to be show- 
ing symptoms of endo-metritis. I have brought such an 
animal back to her 21 days’ cycle with two intramuscular 
injections of Contramine. I want to emphasize the import- 
ance of the 21 days’ cycle: that seems to be adopted by 
nature as the normal time for the maturing of the 
Graafian follicle and the ovulation of the perfectly function- 
ing ovum. 

Then we have those cows that go over 21 days, and may 
even go on to 40 days. They represent a problem. I have 
been trying to find out what factor is at work in producing 
such an oestrus cycle, and it seems probable that certain 
cows, infected with organisms such as Br. abortus, and 
particularly Gram-negative organisms, have a tendency to 
run a cycle longer than 21 days. I have been trying to 
overcome that by attacking the blood plasma, because it 
seems that one has to be quite sure that one is dealing 
with a normal blood plasma before one can get the normal 
secretion either of the anterior pituitary hormone or of the 
ovarian hormone. 

There is another class—when oestrus is absent altogether, 
and it is here where the clinical examination of the cow 


or heifer comes in. For example, foot-and-mouth disease 
will entirely blot out oestrus and clinically in such a cow 
affected with foot-and-mouth disease, recovery will be 
indicated by the return of oestrus, showing one that the 
blood plasma and ovary have returned to normal. 
Advanced Johne’s disease will entirely inhibit oestrus. 
Another condition that will do so is pyo-metritis, and this 
emphasises the importance of a _ clinical examination, 
because in an animal in which you have not recognised 
the existence of that condition the absence of cestrus will 
bring to your mind the necessity of making such an 
examination. Again, I can call to mind a case in a cow 
that aborted and never afterwards came into oestrus. She 
was peculiar in that, contrary to what you would expect, 
there was, so far as clinical examination went, no produc- 
tion of lutein tissue in the ovary. I suggested that she be 
put on to Contramine, but I was unable to persuade the 
veterinary surgeon concerned to do it, so I have no record 
of her future. I put that case on record to show complete 
absence of oestrus, accompanied by absence of lutein tissue 
from the ovary. That was contrary to what one would 
expect, and I think the only way to have got at that cow 
would have been to treat her blood plasma and start a 
secretion of the normal endocrine from the anterior pitui- 
tary, and thus bring about the natural ovulation of the 
ovary. 

There is another type of case—what one might call the 
toxzmias of oestrus. There are certain clinical mani- 
festations of oestrus which are definitely recognised to be 
abnormal and which bring about serious interference with 
the health of the animal. I am thinking of the produc- 
tion of the milk fever syndrome at the time of oestrus. 
There is another type and that is the cow that goes down 
and refuses to rise, with a temperature of 107° or so, that 
blows very hard and shows tetanic ccnvulsions. This cow 
represents a very serious problem, because in that case 
the cow generally dies (I am speaking of the time prior 
to the introduction of calcium gluconate). 

Again, certain cows will show the pro-cestral symptoms, 
but instead of coming in cestrus they go down, grind their 
teeth and show a temperature of 104°, and on clinical 


examination of the ovaries you find a Graafian follicle ripe 


for ovulation and ready for bursting. I treated such a 
case with mammary inflation, and as she did not get up 
I gave her S.U.P. 36. As she did not get up for several 
days I raised her in slings, and eventually she got up on 
her feet and came into cestrus three weeks afterwards. 

Another one will show true epilepsy, and there is also the 
cow that will show both petit mal and grand mal and go 
quite unconscious. Fortunately, these cases yield to treat- 
ment, and in my experience chloral hydrate and potassium 
bromide will put such a cow right, but you have to be 
careful that she does not have a recurrence. I have not seen 
many of these cases of late vears, but when 1 was with my 
father in the North of England those cases were of common 
occurrence. 1 now practice where cattle have more free- 
dom and, judging by that, I have come to regard those 
cases as perhaps being produced by dieting for milk 
production in byres. I think that may have something 
to do with altering the cow’s blood, producing an atypical 
expression of cestrus. 

I have tried to indicate the whole range of the clinical 
expression of abnormalities. 1 feel confident that the 
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recording of oestrus, as an observable phenomenon, can, 
with its aberrant manifestations, be regarded both by the 
veterinary surgeon and by the stock-owner as being of 
much greater importance than milk recording. If we may 
take it as true that the losses from abortion and sterility 
far exceed those caused by tuberculosis, I am sure you wili 
see that the recording of cestrus would give the farmer 
more indication of what was happening in his herd, and if 
—as most of us will be able to do-—we can give the farmer 
the information and apply the correct treatment to bring 
his cow back to the normal estrous cycle, I am sure we 
shall be offering the agricultural community some solution, 
for which they have long been waiting, to the great sterility 
problem. 


DIscussIon. a 


The Presipent (Mr. E. Porter-Smitm) said that they 
had been privileged to hear a most excellent address, by 
a most able exponent, or one of the chief problems to-day. 

He just wished to say that, to the older members es- 
pecially, the practical side of the question was very im- 
portant; it was, indeed, of the utmost service to the farmer 
to be able to produce regular oestrus in a pedigree cow 
that was being milk-recorded and that might be known 
to nave given a record yiell of milk. If the farmer could 
not catch her in castrum and get her in calf, he might 
lose a very valuable strain, and the opportunity of advertis- 
ing his herd. He did not think, himself, that sterility 
froin abortion was so common as bovine tuberculosis. He 
had only had, perhaps, eight or nine years’ experience of 
a certificated herd, and he must say that he thought tuber- 
culosis io be the condition most commonly met with in 
milch cows; in fact, he was afraid that some of them, 
a few years ago, used to think that a cow that was con- 
tinually bulling was tuberculous; they often found the two 
together, at all events. The frequency of this occurrence 
made one think, in the light of Mr. Barker’s remarks, 
that-the action of the tuberculosis bacillus on the blood 
in some way altered its circulation or character, so that 
the action of the anterior pituitary was inhibited. Para- 
thyroid was sometimes ziven in cases of sterility; he did 
not know whether it was sometimes given in conjunction 
with the extract of the pituitary body, but some did claim 
success for the administration of parathyroid in sterility. 

Could Mr. Barker give them any reason for the fact 
that a cow that was in calf, and more than half-way in 
pregnancy, might exhibit all the signs of oestrus? He 
had certainly heard of cows coming on bulling when 
already they were in calf and, as they knew, one of 
the first symptoms of abortion was one of the heifers 
coming on bulling again. 

Some very practical men, whom they would much like 
to hear, were present in that all-too-small company, con- 
cluded the President, and he would ask them to continue 
the discussion of that exceedingly valuable address. 

Mr. F. L. Goocn said that he must first thank Mr. 
Barker for his extremely interesting address, given in a 
very breezy and concise way. . 

The first clinical observation was the date on which 
the cow or heifer first came into cestrum; Mr. Barker 
had said ‘t might be as early as seven months and might 
go up to 15 months. He (Mr. Gooch) had had, however, 
a very unfortunate experience during the last two years. 
A farmer thar had cross-breds, using dairy Shorthorn cows 
crossed with black Angus, had been in the habit of turning 
all his cows, when they had calved, into a field, with the 
bull and instead of the bull getting the cows in calf, 
he had, unfortunately, got all the heiier calves in calf. The 
youngest was one that was calved on February 27th and 
he took a calf away from her on the following May, so 
that that heifer was only 15 months old when she calved. 
The owner sold the heifers at eight months, and nearly 
had a lawsuit over it, because he did not say that they 


were in calf. ? 
Continuing, Mr. Gooch observed that he was wondering 
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how long Mr. Barker had known a cow to lactate without 
coming into cestrum. He could remember, during the 
War, buying an old red poll cow; she was being sold 
out of the herd by public auction because she was affected 
with actinomycosis, and was bought by some dealers for 
£8 10s. These men came to him thinking to get a bit 
of advice on the cheap as to how long she had been 
atfected. He told them very little and eventually he bought 
the cow at the same figure. She was in full profit, and 
he kept milking her for two years and nine months, the cow 
yielding a profitable supply of milk throughout. During 
the last nine months she was in lactation, she proved to 
be getting very beefy, and he sold her to a dealer for £38 
as a fat cow. 

Mr. Barker had mentioned Johne's disease; if he (Mr. 
Gooch) had an animal with Johne’s disease, he would 
not attempt to get her in coestrum. 

He agreed with Mr. Barker that cases of cestral ab- 
normality were such as enabled the veterinary surgeon to 
give advice to the farmer, not from the scientific aspect, 
but from the economic aspect, because, in pedigree animals 
particularly, the farmer lost much money through im- 
proper cestrum. For that reason, if for no other, he thought 
that the veterinarian should endeavour more frequently to 
come to a conclusion as to the cause—the pathological 
condition responsible for the cestral abnormality. Mr. 
Barker had enumerated several that afternoon, and if they 
put his suggestions into practice they would be conferring 
great benefit upon their clients and upon the agricultural 
community in general. 

Mr. Barker would perhaps forgive him if he dealt 
with one of the questions that had been asked in discussion, 
namely, the reason why a cow or heifer would take 
the bull when she was in calf. In his experience, that was 
not at all an unusual thing; he had met with scores of 
cases in which he had known a cow to be in calf, vet 
allow herself to be covered by the bull. Moreover, that 
was not peculiar to the cow. He well remembered a case 
in a thoroughbred mare. She came into service and was 
served by the owner’s thoroughbred stallion in the morning, 
and on the verv next morning he tcok a live foal from 
her, as the service had caused the mare to cast her foal 
nearly a month before her proper time of foaline, 

The lecturer had mentioned periods of 40 to 90 davs; 
he (Mr. Gooch) could not sav exactly that there were 
periods of 40 to 90 davs, but there were certain'y periods 
of very irregular cestrus, when the animals wouid go for 
periods of eight or ten days hevond the normal and 
then come into cestrus. Mr. Barker had explained the 
cause of a number of those cases, and he would like 
to ask him if the cystic ovarv could of itself rupture and 
thus bring back again the regular period of 19-21 days 
cestrus. 


Mr. J. H. Pores said that he would like to thank 


Mr. Barker for his verv ablg and interesting paper. He 
desired to ask him what he would advise in the following 
instance. A client of his only the previous dav had told 
him that he had a heifer, six months calved, which came 
into season every six weeks. 

In regard to animals suffering from Johne’s disease 
failing to come into oestrus, did Mr. Barker think that 
that might perhaps be regarded as a diagnostic svmptom 
of differentiation between Johne’s disease and tuberculosis 
in the early stages? 

Mr. Barker had mentioned that he had an animal down 
for a time, treated it as a milk fever case, and then used 
the slines. He (Mr Poles) had tried that in several cases, 
and he had found slings to be of no use in trying to get 
a cow up. 

Mr. Gooch had referred to the fact that many cows 
could lactate without taking the bull again. A_ brother- 
in-law of his had a cow that did so for over seven vears, 
and at the end of that period her photograph appeared 
in the Farmer and Stockbreeder. He thought that was the 
longest lactation rer‘od on recard 

Mr. G. Locxwoon exoressed the view that even in 
pedigree cattle sterility treatment might prove an exnensive 
matter; wouid the cost not be almost prohibitive with the 
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ordinary commercial animal? He desired to enquire, 
further, whether Mr. Barker had had much experience in 
the use of the artificial inseminator. 

Tue Repty. 

Mr. Barker expressed his thanks to those who had raised 
points in discussion, and his appreciation of their practical 
nature, which he had anticipated and for which he had 
hoped. 

The President had raised the question of the frequency of 
bovine tuberculosis as a cause of sterility, saying that in 
earlier days they regarded a cow that was continually 
bulling as tuberculous. He might couple that question 
with the associated one, asked later in the discussion, con- 
cerning Johne’s disease. It was the case that both diseases 
might produce a short di-cestrus cycle, but he had hoped 
that they would draw the distinction of saying ** advanced 
tuberculosis,’’ and ‘* advanced Johne’s disease.’ He had 
not had, in later years, a great deal of experience in deal- 
ing with cattle suffering from tuberculosis, as Hereford 
cattle were fairly free from that disease. Nevertheless, a 
large percentage of the dairy cattle suffered from it. 
He was hoping that someone present would have had 
experience in a tested herd, as such an one would know 
whether there was any difference in the exhibition of oestrus 
in those cattle that failed to pass the test and those that 
were free from tuberculosis. His own opinion was that 


there was a distinct difference, and that animals that were. 


tuberculcus on account of infection with the — tubercle 
bacillus would have their blood so altered that oestrus 
would be manifested more often: in other words, tuber- 
culous infection would shorten the di-cestrous period. 

The President had also raised the question of the associa- 
tion of the parathyroid gland with sterility. The internal 
secretion from the parathyroid raised the calcium content 
of the blood, and if the calcium content of the blood 
were low an altered blood plasma resulted. If you returned 
the blood plasma to normal you would promote the return 
to normal of the internal secretions of the parathyroid, 
the anterior pituitary, and the ovary, and in that way 
the administration of parathyroid or of calcium might be 
a useful procedure. 

Mr. Porter-Smith had also referred to the exhibition of 
signs of cestrus by some in-calf cows. It was unusual for 
a cow to show cestrus three or four times during a preg- 
nancy, but it was not so unusual for a cow to show it 
once. He would offer the explanation that such a cow 
became pregnant at oestrus, although her blood plasma was 
not normal and that the deprivation of some constituent 
in the blood returned the blood plasma to normal: then 
you had the stage set for the manifestation of cestrus ; but, 
the cow being pregnant, ovulation might possibly be 
inhibited. That would lead to the clinical examination 
for pregnancy, per rectum, The clinical examination of the 
ovaries was conducted per rectum; that of the cervix, of 
course, per vaginam. But there were cases where, it was 
sasy to feel in the flank whether a cow was in calf ; where 
the pregnancy was of only three months’ duration, however, 
he considered it absolutely essential, for the purposes of 
accurate diagnosis, to make a rectal examination. That 
was not a difficult examination, and any practising 
veterinarian would soon become fairly adept at it. 

He was glad to have from Mr. Gooch the dates at which 
heifers would show oestrus, and his information as to the 
difficulties which sometimes followed the turning of the 
bull with cows that were suckling their calves. That 
happened quite frequently in Hereford, where that pro- 
cedure was followed. One did get difficulties at parturi- 
tion: there was a difficulty in getting the head of the 
foctus into the pelvis and consequently in saving both the 
calf and the mother. 

Mr. Gooch raised the question ahout those heifers that 
went, should he say, nine weeks or ninety days (it was 
quite immaterial). He was glad that Mr. Gooch had 
put before them some cases of what might come to be 
known as pseudo-pregnancy. He (the speaker) had thought 
that possibly some of these cows which went nine weeks 
might have aborted, but the infrequency with which one 
got an abort which could be got into the palm of one’s 
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hand rather discounted that it was an abortion. It might 
be possible that a conception had taken place and _ that, 
after some days, reabsorption occurred, followed by an 
exhibition of cestrus. There was a suggestion that many 
of the heifers he (Mr. Barker) saw were in a condition 
ot pseudo-pregnancy. Mr. Gooch had said that he had 
noticed this condition in old cows, as well. Farmers 
did notice it, and had thought that the animal had settled 
well in calf when, suddenly, without any warning, cstrus 
became manifest. He would like to have the opportunity 
of examining such cows. 

The next problem to be raised was that of the individual 
sterile cow,” and Mr. Gooch, in doing so, had carried 
the problem a little further than he had done. Mr. Gooch’s 
observations bore out the importance of clinical examina- 
tion, so that one might secure a return to normality il sich 
were at al! practicable. In that connection, however, they 
must not omit consideration of the part which the buil 
might play in the failure of the cow to conceive; it might 
be that he was failing to produce potent spermatozoa. 
If a cow was showing a threc-weekly cycle regularly he 
should be inclined to search for any lesion in the canal 
‘vhich had to be swum by the sperms and, failing any 
lesion there, he would refer back to the bull, to ascertain 
whether or not he was producing a sufficient proportion 
of perfectly efficient sperms to ensure conception. 

In cattle (which belonged to the Ungulates in Biology), 
lactation was not supposed to interfere with the produc- 
tion of cestrus. It might be that certain conditions under 
which certain animals were placed, so altered their blood 
that they did not come inio cestrus for seven years, as 
they had been told. That carried a very important ques- 
tion: Did cows have a climacteric period—a_ period com- 
parable to the menopause in the human femzle—at which 
time they finished with breeding? It was a debatable 
point, and could only be settled by each practitioner re- 
cording his experience of cattle. The other day he attended 
a cow at least 20 years old, and she had produced 18 
calves. That appeared to be evidence against the existence 
of a climacteric in cattle. 

Aneestrus might be due to the lack of one of the internal 
secretions he had mentioned, and these glands might be 
energised to function by some suitable treatment, which 
he thought should be chemo-therapeutic in character, such 
as the administration of Contramine. Contramine was a 
remarkable preparation. It would influence cestrus and 
return it to normal right away, and if he had no other 
contribution of value to make to the discussion of that 
subject there that day, he would be satisfied to have brought 
to their notice the action of Contramine in bringing back 
the periodicity of the cestrous cycle in most cases of 
irregularity consequent upon infection with the Brucella 
abortus. 

The whole business of the manifestation of cestrus made 
him think that observation of it would throw quite a lot 
of light upon the manifestation of infection with Brucella 
abortus, and he was sure that they, as clinicians, by and 
by would be able to distinguish, with the cow in front of 
them, what was the matter with her much more readily 
than would those people in the laboratory who examined 
samples of the blood. 

If they could establish, in their own profession, some 
clinical research centre, where observations that were 
made by practitioners could be recorded and the correct 
inferences drawn, information sent out thereform to the 
profession would be of much more value to the practi- 
tioner than a laboratory report that such and such a blood 
had passed, or had failed to pass, the agglutination test. 

(Estrus occurring near to parturition in a mare, and 
willingness to copulate, was certainly rare, and they were 
grateful to Mr. Gooch for recording an instance. 

Concerning the case of the prevention of conception, he 
thought there should be clinical examination made to find 
out whether there was not some hidden focus present to 
prevent conception: often, there was. There might be 
a clinical condition present which would mask the exhibi- 
tion of oestrus: for example, traumatic pericarditis, or 
hepatitis. He did think that there was a difference between 
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Johne’s disease and tuberculosis, as he had said—there 
was the difference between the manifestation of oestrus in 
either case. 

Mr. Poles raised a very practical point about the use 
of slings. He (Mr. Barker) had found them very useful, 
and could multiply instances of their usefulness. Some 
cases required just a little help and if slings would supply 
it, he used them. P 

Mr. Lockwood had spoken about the treatment — of 
sterility in pedigree cattle and said that it might be expen- 
sive. One dose of Contramine would cost one and nine- 
pence, and two doses would be successful in returning a 
cow’s oestrous cycle to normal. He had given them 
instances where two injections, at weekly intervals, had 
been successful. He advised two injections because it 
gave one a little more hold on the case than did only one 
injection, for on the second occasion one made a further 
clinical examination and made a comparison of the condi- 
tion now presented by the ovary, uterus, etc. He was using 
the drug on commercial cattle and it was a sound economic 
proposition both with these animals and those of pedigree. 

They now had something that would produce results 
to offer to the perplexed and harassed stock-owner, if only 
he would give them the chance to show what they could 
do to combat the great menace of bovine sterility. 

Concerning the heifer, calved six weeks, that showed 
cestrus regularly every three weeks afterwards, he would 
get authentic observation of the regularity. He had found 
that the evidence of stockmen on this point was quite 
unreliable; in fact, iack of the recording of cestrus was a 
great stumbling block to further progress. He should first 
of all, then, verify the statement of the existence of a 
three-weekly period ; then he should make a clinical exami- 
nation and find out whether there was anything that 
Was preventing conception. If still she did not conceive, 
he should give her Contramine at the next service, and 
S.U.P. 468. One course of treatment would give one 
control of that cow for three weeks and one would then 
be able to observe for oneself whether or not what one 
was doing for her was proving efficacious. He injected, 
for two weeks in the same position, 0°25 grammes of 
Contramine in 2 c.c., then 0-0125 grammes in 2:5 c.cs. of 
S.U.P. 468, giving Contramine the first and eighth day, 
and S.U.P. 468 on the 15th, 17th, 19th, and 21st days. 
That was the treatment for injection with Gram-negative 
organisms, of which the Brucella abortus was one. The 
course was designed to cover a three-week period, during 
which time you observed at least one oestrus and perhaps 
two. 

Lastly, it seemed to him that the artificial insemination 
of cattle was quite a useless proceeding. In cattle it was 
not as it was in the mare: in the cow it meant the intro- 
duction of a catheter through the cervical canal. That 
catheter protruded into the uterus, so that there was a 
grave risk of carrying infection into the uterus, thereby 
setting up a_metritis. For that reason he had never 
practised artificial insemination in the cow. He hoped, 
indeed, that he had been able to indicate a better alterna- 
tive—in that, by promoting the return of a normal oestrus 
cycle, conception would be secured without the dangerous 
aid of an artificial inseminator. 


Deterioration of Pepsin by Light. 


Three portions of the same sample of dried pepsin were 
kept over phosphoric anhydride, over lime, and in an open 
vessel, respectively, and all were exposed to daylight. A 
fourth portion was kept in the dark. After nine months 
the three samples exposed to light had only 21 per cent. 
of the activity of the portion kept in the dark. Thorough 
drying does not prevent loss of activity of pepsin through 
the influence of light.—G. Groenhoff (Pharm.-Weekblad, 
1926, 66, 986; through Chem. Abstr., 1930. 24, 383). 
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In Parliament. 


The following questions and answers were recorded in the 


House of Commons recently :— 


Horses (ExXvort). 

Mr. ©. Duncan asked the Minister of Agriculture the 
number of horses exported with permits during 1929, and 
the number of horses exported under the Diseases of 
Animals Act through certificates given by veterinary sur- 
geons who are not port inspectors ? 

Dr. Apptson: During 1929, 12 horses were exported 
under the Diseases of Animals Act, 1910, with permits 
exempting them from veterinary examination. No horses, 
as far as I am aware, Were exported under certificates 
issued by veterinary surgeons who are not port inspectors. 


VIVISECTION. 

Mr. FREEMAN asked the Home Secretary whether he is 
now in a position to state the number of experiments that 
were conducted by vivisection during 1929; and, if so, 
how many were conducted on dogs and cats, and how 
many when inspectors were present in each case? 

Mr. Crynes: The number of experiments performed 
during 1929 was 403,141. 2,523 experiments were pre- 
formed on dogs and cats under Certificates E and EE. 
I presume the last part of the question is intended to refer 
to the presence of an inspector at the actual operation 
in the case of those experiments which involve some opera- 
tive procedure. If so, the answer is 157. The cases, how- 
ever, in which the experiment involves an operative pro- 
cedure form only a very small proportion of the whole 
number, and the inspectors in the course of their visits 
saw and examined many animals under experiment. 


Pi1c-BREEDING. 


Dr. HastinGs asked the Minister of Agriculture whether, 
in view of the desirability of stimulating the breeding of 
pigs by smallholders and others, he will consider the 
desirability of instituting a scheme of insurance against 
loss through disease? 

Dr. Appison: This question has been considered, but 
in the absence of any demand for new facilities from agri- 
culturists, and in view of the unavoidably high premiums 
which would be required, the matter has not been pursued. 


SHEEP DrppInc ON St. KILDA. 


Mr. Ramsay asked the Minister of Agriculture if he was 
aware that no official representative was sent from the 
mainland to the island of St. Kilda to “supervise sheep- 
dipping operations from 1923 till June, 1930, and, if so, 
could he give any reason for such a neglect. 

Mr. Hayes: My right hon. friend is informed by the 
local authority of the county of Inverness-shire that the 
last occasion on which the dipping of sheep in the island 
of St. Kilda was officially supervised was in June, 1923. 
Visits of the police were subsequently made to the island 
in July, 1925; May, 1928; and on June 12th, 1930; but, 
owing to the extremely difficult conditions, it was found 
impossible to have the sheep dipped. My right. hon. 
friend desires me to add that there is no evidence of the 


presence of sheep scab in the island. 
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Some Factors concerning the Occurrence 
of Disease due to Strongyloid Worms in 
Grazing Animals—Verminous Gastritis, 


Hoose and Equine Strongylidosis.* 


By E. Leonard Taylor, B.V.Sc. (Liverpool), M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.H., Veterinary Laboratory oi the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, Weybridge. 


Recent diligence in the study of parasitic worms has 
resulted in the accumulation of such a store of information 
that no person can be expert in all its branches, and special- 
isation to a high degree has become necessary. Among 
the several evils which follow the close attention to any 
small subject, is the tendency to become too engrossed in 
detail, and to narrow the outlook to such an extent that 
the obvious larger issue escapes notice. 

Some of the factors concerned in the occurrence of these 
diseases may be too obvious to have called previously for 
your consideration, and in this short paper, at the risk of 
talking commonplaces, I propose to examine them more 
closely, with the idea of obtaining a clearer conception of 
their relative importance. 

It must be readily admitted, by all who have experience 
of verminous diseases under farm conditions, that both to 
the agriculturist, as well as to the veterinarian, a satisfac- 
tory curative treatment is the most valuable means of con- 
trol. Other control measures may seriously interfere with 
the working of a farm, or enforce a different and less 
remunerative system of farming. 

Some of the most serious worm diseases are, however, 
caused by parasites for which no satisfactory anthelmintic 
treatment has yet been found, and where such diseases are 
liable to occur, it is important to do what can be done 
t> prevent their development. 

The parasites responsible for these diseases are of such 
common occurrence as to render their eradication from 
the farm quite impracticable. Their presence in small 
numbers does no harm and may be regarded as normal, 
so that prevention of the disease is dependent upon limita- 
tion of the numbers of parasites rather than upon their 
exclusion. 

In order to present the points for discussion clearly and 
in their true proportion, it may be advantageous first to 
run rapidly over the type of life cycle through which the 
stronglyloid worms pass. 

In their situation in the host, the gravid female worms 
give rise to large numbers of eggs or larvae, depending 
upon the species of worm. This generation leaves the host 
animal and reaches the ground with the droppings. Should 
the eggs or larvee be immediately picked up by a suitable 
host animal, they are unable to continue their develop- 
ment, as they must first pass through a cycle of changes 
outside the host before they are capable of taking up a 
parasitic existence. Under average conditions this cycle 
of changes in the free existence is completed in about ten 
days. The outcome of this external development is the 
infective larva, which is enclosed in a double cuticle, the 
skin worn before the previous moult not having been com- 
pletely thrown off. This second sheath renders the enclosed 





* Presented at the Derbyshire Division, N.V.M.A., at Derby, on 
May 13th, 1930. 


larva extremely resistant to drought, cold, and to poisonous 
chemical substances, and enables it to remain alive on the 
ground for long periods. Just how long the infective larva 
can survive in the open is not known, but it has been 
shown to live for twelve months in pasture, and no doubt 
some individual larva) which occupy particularly favour- 
able positions in the herbage may exist for an even longer 
time. 

Another character of the infective larva of at least some 
of these worms is the habit of climbing on to the herbage, 
during the night, or on dull days, in the film of moisture 
left by rain or dew, and of descending again in the presence 
of strong light to the base of the grass blades, before the 
moisture has had time to evaporate. This ascending and 
descending activity, however, only lasts for a few days, 
after which the larva, having presumably expended all 
the energy it can afford, remains hidden in the tufts of 
herbage, at the base of leaves and stems. 

When the infective larva is eaten by a suitable host it 
migrates to its proper habitat, develops to maturity, and 
begins to produce the next generation. As an average, 
the growth period of parasitic life, from infective larva 
to gravid female, may be taken as about four weeks. 

The points of special interest for our purposes are :— 
That these parasites do not multiply in the host, all eggs 
or larve being passed on to the ground. These early 
stages do not become infective for ten days. The infective 
larva is highly resistant and can rest alive on the ground 
for twelve months. In the suitable host an infective larva 
develops to maturity in about a month. The complete 
life cycle occupies about six weeks. 

Compare now for a few minutes the onset of verminous 
diseases with those caused by bacteria, protozoa, or filter- 
able viruses ; there are some important differences between 
the two, which are apt to receive less attention than is 
merited. All that is required for the development of a 
sacterial, protozoal, or filterable virus disease is the mini- 
mum infective dose and the suitable host in a receptive 
condition. In many of these diseases the infective dose 
need only be very small, in some, perhaps one cell is enough 
to bring about infection, and in the course of a short time 
the invaders multiply to such an extent as to cause disease. 

Conditions are very different where worm parasites are 
concerned, dependent upon their inability to multiply within 
the body of the host, a remarkable character, which, for- 
tunately for the stock owner, almost all parasitic worms 
possess. For an animal to become infected with a few 
worms is therefore not sufficient to cause disease, as the 
infection will not increase in the host animal. Every 
individual worm must be picked up from the ground, and 
disease does not develop until a large enough number has 
in this way been collected. 

OVERSTOCKING. 

In view of the mode of infection by those worms it is 
obvious that overcrowding is to be avoided, but a closer 
examination will show it to have a much more powerful 
influence than at first appears. 

Although parasitic worms are common among wild ani- 
mals, diseases due to their presence in large numbers are 
rare. In a recent survey of animal parasites in Central 
America, Hall was surprised at their scarcity, in spite of 
the bad husbandry and lack of regard for the general 
principles of hygiene, As a reason for this unexpected 
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state of affairs, he suggested the small animal pepulation, 
and the consequent sparse scattering of infective material 
over the pasture. A striking example of the effects of 
overcrowding was met when two sheep from the same farm 
were examined; one, which liad ranged with a small flock 
over a large area, he found to be apparently free from 
parasitic worms, while the other, from a small but heavily 
stocked pasture, carried a very heavy infestation, in spite 
of persistent treatment. 

In some parts of Great Britain there has been a very inter- 
esting illustratioa of the evil effect of overstocking. Progress 
in the knowledge of the artificial manuring of pasture land 
has led, through the educational efforts of various agri- 
cultural organisations, to the improvement of large stretches 
of grass land. In some sheep-farming districts this increase 
in the sheep-carrying power of the pasftire has resulted 
in the appearance of verminous gastritis, which disease 
had never previously been observed. 

In order to analyse the operation of this factor of over- 
stocking, we will consider one or two simple examples. 
Firstly, that of one infected sheep on unlimited pasture. 
‘The chances here are strongly against the sheep grazing 
over ground which it has previously infected, so that the 
infection which it already carries will not be increased, 
hut will gradually disappear. Secondly, consider the ex- 
ample of an infected sheep on very limited pasture. ‘This 
sheep will be constantly grazing over ground which it 
has already infected, and so will collect more par:sites 
the whole time, until enough have been gathered to cause 
disease. Somewhere between these two extremes can be 
imagined a hypothetical set of conditions, where the intake 
of infected larve will just be sufficient to keep the numbers 
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of parasitic worms constant. This might be called the 
danger zone of sheep population, above which the number 
of parasites per sheep will tend to increase, and below 
which it will tend to decrease. The definition of the line is, 
of course, purely theoretical, as in practice many com- 
plications are introduced by other variable factors. 

Where the number of pasturing sheep per acre is in- 
creased above the danger zone, the obvious result is the 
vicious cycle of more infective larva per square yard, leading 
to more mature parasites per sheep and so on. This, how- 
ever, is not the only way in which increased stocking leads 
to increased infestation. Suppose one infected sheep to be 
grazing on an acre of land and to be picking up ten 
infective larva daily, then two sheep of the same standard 
infection of the same ground would pick up forty infective 
larve daily, the reason being that the field would 
become twice as heavily infected and each — sheep 
would pick up twice as many larvae. In a like way three 
sheep per acre would pick up 90 infective larve daily, four 
would pick up 160, and five 250—increasing as the square 
of the number of sheep per acre. 

Biology does not often lend itself to mathematical 
treatment, there being too many variable and unmeasurable 
factors at play, and what has just been said is only by 
way of assisting our estimate of the importance of over- 
crowding. We must conclude, I think, that the operation 
of this factor is much more pcwerful than at first appears. 

The overstocking which has been referred to mainly 
applies to grazing with one species of animal only, as 
most of the worms with which we are dealing are not 
transferable from one kind of stock to another. The lung 
worms of sheep do ‘not affect cattle, and vice versa, and 
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the strongyles of equines cannot be transferred to other 
animals. The worms which cause gastro-cnteritis in 
sheep are, however, common to cattle also, although in 
general these animals show a greater power of resistance. 
Mixed grazing is therefore very advantageous as it insures 
that the particular species of worms which infest each 
kind of animal will be comparatively widely scattered over 
the pasture. 


CLOSE GRAZING. 


Close grazing is also of considerable importance, and 
at times may be a deciding factor in the production of 
these diseases in sheep, cattle and horses. 

The habit which many strongloid worms have of finally 
coming to rest at the base of stems and leaves has already 
been meniioned. When grass is plentiful these resting 
larvee tend to be left behind, particularly where the graz- 
ing animals are cattle, but when there is a shortage and 
animals are forced to crop very closely, a larger proportion 
of larve are ingested. 

As with overstocking, this factor has a more powerful 
action than is at first apparent, for not only will each 
grazing animal merely crop more closely when grass is 
scarce, but in order to find sufficient food it will be forced 
to graze for a longer time each day, and over a larger 
area. 

Drought is a frequent cause of shortage of pasture and, 
where the number of animals per acre is within the pre- 
viously mentioned danger zone, it may lead to the appear- 
ance of disease. A striking instance recently came to my 
notice where a pedigree flock of sheep had been farmed 
under the same conditions for twenty years. So far as is 
known verminous gastritis had never appeared there 
before, but neither had the pastures ever been so bare as 
at the time of this outbreak. There can be no doubt that 
the severe verminous gastritis of which many lambs died, 
resulted in the way described from the extreme shortage of 
pasture caused by the prolonged drought. 


TIME. 


If the number of animals per acre is below the danger 
zone, no matter how long they are left to graze on that 
ground the number of parasitic worms will never increase 
to disease producing proportions. Six weeks has already 
been mentioned as the minimum time necessary for the 
completion of an average life cycle. It follows, therefore, 
that where the number of animals per acre is just above 
the danger zone the increase of infective material will at 
first be very slow, and some years of grazing may 
be necessary for the accumulation of sufficient to cause 
disease. This slow building up of infective material on 
the pasture is perhaps particularly noticeable in red worm 
disease of horses. Breeders may use the paddocks near 
the stables for some years before the disease appears, but 
during all the intervening time there has been a slow 
accumulation of infective material on the ground, which 
has not become evident until it has reached a high enough 
level to enable horses to pick up, while they are still young 
and susceptible, a sufficient quantity of infective larvze to 
do harm. 

NUTRITION. 


It is a generally accepted idea that good feeding assists 
an animal’s powers of resistance against worms, and there 


are several records of increased susceptibility following 
a lowered general physical condition. In grazing animals, 
however, keeping up the condition by supplementing with 
generous amounts of concentrated foods may be of greater 
importance than in other animals. It will tend to keep 
them in vigorous condition when grass is scarce, but in 
addition to that, in helping to satisfy the appetite it will 
discourage the extensive grazing to which reference has 
already been made. 

An instance of the beneficial effects of generous supple- 
mentary feeding came under my observation last year. 

A flock of pedigree lambs had been divided at weaning 
into ram lambs, and the rest, from which time onwards 
the rams received one-third more concentrated food than 
the ewe and wether lambs. In all other respects the two 
flocks were treated exactly alike The pasture. on which 
they had grazed together was in a very bare condition, and 
deaths from verminous gastritis began to occur soon after 
weaning, when they were separated and penned on forage 
crops. ‘The condition of the ewe and wether lambs went 
from bad to worse, and a total of seventy-five was lost 
before the disease abated with the approach of autumn. 
The flock of ram lambs, which numbered eighty-three, 
received a one-third larger ration of concentrated food and 
fared much better. Only two died, and at the end of the 
summer, although not quite up to the usual standard, the 
flock was in fair condition. 

The data concerning this pedigree flock can be relied on, 
as very careful records had been kept by the owner. It is 
quite clear that in some way the extra feeding had protected 
the ram lambs from disease, and it is not unlikely that 
the lessened intake of infective material, resulting from the 
smaller grazing requirements, was as important a factor 
as any other in bringing this about. 

This factor of nutrition probably plays an important part 
in the treatment of hoose. Intratracheal injections and 
fumigations are often prescribed and usually thought to be 
of value in the treatment of this disease. There is, how- 
ever, considerable doubt about their efficiency, and it is not 
improbable that the factor of extra nourishment is the one 
at work, for it is the usual practice when prescribing for 
parasitic bronchitis and pneumonia to have the animals 
housed and to feed them well in order to improve their 
weakened condition. The only criiical test of intratracheal 
treatment which has come to my notice failed to demon- 
strate any beneficial action. In this test some badly-affected 
sheep were divided into four lots, one of which was treated 
with intratracheal injections of a mixture of carbolic acid, 
turpentine, chloroform and olive oil. Two lots received 
treatment per os, and a fourth lot received good food and 
nursing only. This last lot made the most speedy and most 
complete recovery. All the reports of benefit derived from 
this method of treatment appear to come from the clinical 
observation of anima!s which have also been removed from 
the source of infection and given extra food. 


WANDERING OF LARVA THROUGH SOIL. 


It is known that at Jeast some of the species of larve 
with which we are dealing are able to travel through the 
soil in the moisture contained between the soil particles. 
In this way infective larva of the stomach worms of sheep 
are able to regain the surface after having been turned 
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where folding sheep over green crops is extensively prac- 
tised. A general procedure where a green crop is being 
in with the plough. This is of importance in some districts 
eaten off by sheep is for the pen to be moved on to fresh 
ground every day or every other day. It is evident, from 
our knowledge of the time required for the development 
of the infective larva, that in such circumstances the disease 
could not occur. Unless some other factor were involved, 
lambs could be closely penned with heavily infected ewes 
and would not become infected so long as the pens were 
moved every day or two. Nevertheless, disease does occur 
in this system of penning, and it 1s due to penning of 
sheep over the same ground within the previous 12 months. 
Under these conditions the larvae which were turned in by 
the plough, having made their way to the surface again, are 
lying in wait on the herbage. \ 

In this system of folding, disease may not appear at 
the second passage of sheep over a field, but the infectivity 
of the ground may be raised to a dangerous point, and 
folding the flock a third time over the same ground, after 
too short an interval for the death of larvz to have occurred, 
may result in a bad outbreak. 

This frequent penning of sheep over the same ground 
is associated with a rotation of crops known as the Wilt- 
shire rotation, which in some districts is extensively prac- 
tised. In farming according to this system, sheep are 
frequently penned over the same ground twice within a 
period of six months, and three times within little more 
than 12 months, in order to manure the ground for the 
straw crops which follow. 


MOISTURE. 


Finally, a word about moisture. This factor is probably 
much less important than previously supposed. A very 
small amount is sufficient to enable the larvze to continue 
their development, and diseases due to these worms are 
prevalent in some comparatively dry countries. 

It is not unlikely that the association of moisture with 
these worm diseases has come about through some confusion 
with the liver fluke. It is also possible that the more luxurious 
growth of grass which is frequently associated with moisture 
may lead to outbreaks of disease through overstocking. 
There appears, however, to be a very general opinion 
that hoose in particular is associated with damp pastures, 
and 1 should be interested to hear something of your 
experience on that point. 

In summarising, might I repeat that the outstanding 


advantages of some satisfactory curative treatment, to. 


both farmer and veterinarian, are fully appreciated. A 
control measure which restricts the movements of stock 
or the nurabers which can be kept on the ground is only 
an expedient one. Nevertheless, it is important for pur- 
poses of prevention to understand as fully as possible the 
factors at work in the occurrence of these diseases, Useful 
accessory control measures may be framed on such know- 
ledge, and in the absence of a more satisfactory drug, 
treatment must be used to the best advantage. ‘* To avoid 
overcrowding and grazing for too long with one kind of 
stock ” is the sound advice known to every agriculturalist 
and veterinarian, and it summarises all the advice which 
could be squeezed out of this short paper. The truth of some 
of the factors whirh have been dealt with may be almost 
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self-evident, but perhaps a closer examination of the way 
in which they operate wiil have assisted towards a fuller 
understanding of their relative importance. 


DiIscussION. 


The Presipint thanked Mr. Taylor and said that they 
must all agree that they had listened to a very original 
and highly interes:ing paper. In his district the loss 
from parasitic diseases ran to many thousands of pounds. 
He called on the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Ironside, to open the 
discussion. 

Mr. IRONSIDE said that the opener of the discussion was 
generally expected to extend the material given in the 
paper. He was sorry that his ignorance of the subject 
would preclude his doing this and he proposed, therefore, 
to ask for further information. Some two years ago he 
had had the privilege of attending at the laboratory where 
Mr. Taylor worked, as a student under Mr. ‘Taylor’s 
direction, and he was there greatly impressed with Mr. 
Taylor’s knowledge and enthusiasm jor his subject. He 
thought it ought to be known that Mr. Taylor readily 
agreed to give the paper, and it was characteristic of his 
thoroughness that Mr. Taylor supplied copies of the paper 
for circulation. They were hardly used to such elegance 
ol procedure, but the fact made their appreciation greater. 

Mr. Ironside said he would like to know what happened 
to the larvz that were taken into the body of an adult 
animal and to what degree adult animals could be infected. 
He would alsv like to know whether there was any means 
of recognising when the danger zone was being approached 
with regard to overstocking an infected pasture, as it 
would be well if there were means at their disposal of ward- 
ing off an attack. He also wished to learn why it was that 
lambs continued to die when taken off an infected pasture. 

Mr. TORRANCE said that he had been interested to note 
that animals appeared to be more susceptible to fluke and 
verminous gastritis in dry seasons. He had also noticed 
that the carcasses of such animals had an anaemic 
appearance. 

Mr. Bonp said he had listened to Mr. Taylor’s paper 
with great interest, as much of the matter was new to him 
and he very much appreciated the invitation to attend. 
One of the chief considerations now before agriculturists 
was the question of intensive grazing in which grassland, 
under experimental conditions, was made to carry three or 
four times as much stock as might generally be expected. 
He could see that this would give trouble in the near future. 
He had recollections of a flock of sheep at the Midland 
Agricultural College at Kingston being increased, which 
caused some of the diseases now under consideration. He 
was very interested in the statement about worm infesta- 
tion rising and falling with the dew, which bore out an old 
saying on the subject. He would like to know whether 
there was any remedy for red worm in horses and whether 
hoose occurred in damp land. He thought that in Mr. 
Marrison’s district the very heavy dews would give rise 
to symptoms, as would damp land. 


' Mr. Levie said he had noticed many of the baneful effects 
of these diseases in foals. He was interested to know that 
it took the larva ten days to germinate and he would be 
very interested to learn from Mr. Taylor where and how 
he obtained the information. He would also be glad to 
have similar information with regard to land being infected 
for 12 months. He said that in Derbyshire some Shire foals, 
from 6-12 months, showed evidence of loss of condition 
and this was not due to neglect in supplying food. He 
had noticed, on a post-mortem, many thousands of these 
strongyloid worms and he assumed from the emaciated and 
anzmic appearance of the carcass that the animal might 
have died of starvation. He would like to know why it was 
that some older animals on the same pastures were entirely 
immune and also why other foals of identically the same 
age and living under the same conditions were not affected. 

Mr. Levie also stated that he had noticed that in about 75 
per cent. of the cases of Johne’s disease, the animals were 
affected with liver fluke. 
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Mr. MarRISON observed that he had noticed that hoose was 
more prevalent on wet land. He had found that intracheal 
injections were not effective. With regard to the treatment 
of hoose, he had investigated cases where farmers had 
treated animals themselves with some success and had found 
that injections were made down both nostrils and the throat. 
He had himself adopted this method and found it of good 
service. He gave various treatments used for this and red 
worms in horses. He asked whether dressings of salt and 
lime were any use on infected pastures. 

Major Bacsuawe asked whether it was not possible for 
infection to be incurred in any other way than by picking 
up eggs from infected pastures. It seemed almost incredible 
that an animal could pick up the number of eggs. 

Capt. GunNinc asked whether hay could be infected. 


THe Repry. 


In reply, Mr. Taytor said he was interested to hear that a 
number of practitioners had not had much success with 
intratracheal injections. 

Looking through old text books dealing with verminous 
diseases, he found there were hundreds of drugs mentioned 
as having produced wonderful results, and it was not until 
Hall of America began to take proper observations that there 
was any sound information on the subject. When he 
a large number of drugs in this way he was able to 
discard quite 80 per cent. of them as practically useless. 

Mr. Taylor stated he did not know whether there were 
any experimental data to prove the association of Johne’s 
disease with worms. 

Another question was asked as to what became of the 
large number of larve taken by adults. Little 
was known about ‘immunity’? in any way, but of 
“§immuniivy " in connection with verminous diseases 
practically nothing was known. There was evidence that 
something of the sort existed—evidence of age immunity 
and an acquired immunity. A very definite evidence of 
age immunity was seen in chickens which hecame verv 
definitely immune from gape worms after 7 weeks old. 

Acquired immunity had heen demonstrated in stomach 
worms in sheep when lambs had got better. On the other 
hand, it was possible for adult sheep to become infected 
and to suffer from the disease. It was only because their 
condition was lowered by the liver fluke or because they 
were being kept under bad conditions. 

With regard to danger from infected pastures, it was 
possible by making counts per gramme of faces to recog- 
nise when pastures were likely to become infested. The 
border line, was a count of something like 2,000 to 3,000 
per gramme of freces, and over this there was great danger 
of infection. 

In reply to Mr. Levie’s questions, Mr. Taylor gave par- 
ticulars of exneriments in South Africa and at Weybridge. 

He did not think that a dressing of lime and salt would 
be effective unless in a very great quantity which would 
kill all the grass. . 

Mr. Taylor also dealt with treatment for red worm in 
horses and also stated that he had heard of successful 
results for treatment of hoose by the administration of 
chloroform through the nostrils. 

He did not think that hay could be infected. 
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disillusionment. ‘There must be, and the scheme provides 


for it, a central authority in control, to advise, direct, and 


co-ordinate, and where necessary, to impel. 
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Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis. 


By D. Campbell, M.R.C.V.S., Rutherglen. 
Of the importance of this subject there can be no doubt, 


and that the question of its solution is pressing sorely 
on us as a profession is every day becoming more apparent. 
The Veterinary Record is, therefore, to be congratulated on 
obtaining for its readers an account of views and experi- 
ences of no less a person than Professor Bang, and that 
under his own signature. To most of us Professor Bang is 
a remote, Olympian figure, and his appearance in print 
among us is an event of rare importance 

I turned to his article with hope mixed with trepidation : 
hope that the scheme of eradication which was recently put 
before this country might have proved worthy of — his 
approval; apprehension lest he might have found in it 
unsuspected but fatal laws. If the hope was not completely 
fulfilled, the fears at any rate proved to be groundless. The 
total result in my own case has been to strengthen my 
helief in the scheme. 

It is pointed out that the campaign of eradication in the 
United States of America costs twenty million dollars a 
year, but this cannut be urged as an argument against the 
Scottish plan, since it is not proposed that we should adopt 
the American method in its fulness. Huge as the figure is, 
it has to be remembered, too, that in the United States 
approximately one million cattle are tested per month, a 
number enormously greater than anything that would be 
contemplated here, and one which brings the twenty million 
dollars somewhat into proportion. 

Is there no middle course between slaughtering all 
reactors, and slaughtering none but clinically affected 
animals? Professor Bang recommended the slaughter only 
of animals which show symptoms of tuberculosis. In this 
country most of such animals are dealt with by the Tuber- 
culosis Order, and the promoters of the Scottish Scherse 
do not anticipate that there would be any relaxation of the 
Order even if their scheme were in operation. 

Leaving aside the American plan as not at present within 
our grasp, and slaughter of visibly-affected animals as being 
already in some measure provided for, the choice seems to 
lie between, on the one hand, confining ourselves to 
methods of isolation solely, and on the other hand adopting 
these same methods, but, in addition, slaughtering, in 
accordance with a carefully worked-out plan, when and 
where it is found to be practicable, without disturbing the 
mill industry, and within the limit of our ability to pay 
for it. 

To deny ourselves the use of this weapon of slaughter 
would hinder the prosecution of our campaign, and the Scot- 
tish scheme presupposes that the weapon would be used 
with judgment and restraint, not with reckless and promis- 
cuous abandon. 

Isolation alone, even in Denmark, where, as Bang says, 
co-operation plays a great part in the farmer’s life, and 
where also there is the unique advantage of Bang’s own 
supervision, does not seem, after 34 years (let me not shirk 
saying it) to have achieved results such as would induce 
another nation to rely upon it to the exclusion of all other 
methods. 

The need for the active co-operation of the farmers is 
implicit in the Scottish scheme, but if the matter were left 
entirely to individual effort the issue would be chaos and 

(Continued at foot of previous column.) 
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Clinical Report. 


The Treatment of Distemper. 
By H. W. Griffiths, M.R.C.V.S., Birmingham. 





The prevention of canine distemper by means of the 
hypodermic injection of a prophylactic bacterin has, for 
years, been a routine proceeding with many veterinary 
surgeons. Where doys have beei so inoculated, the subse- 
quent onset of the disease has been prevented in the great 
majority of cases, or very much ameliorated in those few 
cases in which distemper has actually occurred. 

Quite a different series of problems face us when we 
come to the consideration of the treatment of an actual 
case, for the simple reason that it is very doubtful if an 
uncomplicated infection is ever met with in a case where 
distemper has developed. At all events, by the time 
professional aid is obtained by the owner of a dog, we 
have to deal with a symptom complex in which the most 
pronounced features are more or less pyrexia, discharge 
from the nose and eyes, cough, diarrhoea, and often pustular 
eruptions on the abdomen, etc. Thus it happens that 
up to within the past three or four years successful results 
in treatment have been comparatively few in number. The 
employment of anti-distemper serum with small doses of 
bacterin has been followed occasionally by success, but, 
unless where prophylaxis had been carried out at an 
earlier stage, in most cases the issue of the disease has 
been fatal. 

A method has now been introduced which has _ been 
extremely successful in my hands, and it is with the view 
of making its value known to the profession generally 
that this note has been written. It consists in the use of 
Canine Distemper Mixed Antigen, otherwise known as 
Immunogen. This preparation is obtained from live, 
virulent cultures of &. bronchisepticus, staphylococci, 
streptococci, and B, coli, all of canine origin. The cultures 
are washed off in physiological saline solution and rendered 
free from bacteria by immediate high-speed centrifugaliza- 
tion. The rapid extraction of the antigens prevents the 
formation of autolysates, which are known to be more or 
less toxic. The mixed antigen being free from toxicity, 
the procedure is relatively safe. 

I have now had experience with the mixed antigen for 
upwards of two-and-a-half years, during which time | 
have inoculated some 400 dogs, the death rate of which 
has been practically negligible. 

In the treatment of the type of case just mentioned it is 


necessary to combine the injection of Immunogen with. 


general dietetic and nursing precautions. The owner of the 
animal must be impressed with the necessity of protecting 
his dog from draughts and of keeping it absolutely quiet. 

If the case has come under observation late, medicinil 
treatment is directed against complications as they occur 
—discharge from the eves, gastro-intestinal disturbances, 
cough, ete. <A light milk diet is usually ordered, i.e., 
bread-and-milk, egg-and-milk custard, Lactol, Benger's 
Food, or, if the dog will not take milk, Brand’s Essence 
of Beef or Valentine’s Meat Juice. The essential factor 
is, of course, that the food must be easily digested. For 
the cough, Syrup Cociilana Compound (P., D. & Co.), has 
often been useful. 
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Best results have been obtained when the Immunogen 
has been given daily, but in some instances doses every 
three or four days have proved satisfactory, as in the 
following case :—-A fox terrier, aged 12 months, and weight 
20 Ibs., was brought in on March 17th with profuse dis- 
charge from the nose and eyes, temperature 103°, cough, 
diarrhoea and characteristic pustular eruptions. The Im- 
munogen as given in a dose of 0:5 c.c. subcutaneously, 
and tablets of bismuth and soda prescribed for the diarrhoea. 
A second dose, 1:0 c.c. of Immunogen, was given on 
March 20th, a third 1:0 c.c. on March 23rd, when aspirin, 
in doses of 5 grs. three times daily and an eye wash 
containing Argyrol, were also prescribed. When the dog 
was seen again on March 24th, all signs of distemper 
had disappeared, and the condition of the dog was quite 
normal. 

A Pekingese that had been boarded out was_ reported 
off colour ’’ on returning from the kennels, and 
when seen two or three days later was listless, refusing 
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food. Mist. bismuth aromat. cum pepsin was prescribed, 
but after three or four days the animal was still listless 
and showed no improvement. On March 14th aspirin was 
prescribed ; five days later the animal had all the symptoms 
typical of distemper: nasal and ocular discharge, cough, 
pustular eruptions. A first dose of 0°5 c.c. of Immunogen 
was given and followed by other doses of 1:0 c.c. every 
other day until four doses had been given in all. These 
were sufficient to remove ail evidence of distemper, although 
siight paraplegia was evident a week later and there was 
some muscular inco-ordination. Elixir damiana, nux 
vomica, iron and phosphorus were prescribed, and when 
last seca the animal was greatly improved in health with 
very litile muscular inco-ordination remaining. A corneal 
ulcer that had developed in the eye healed under treatment 
and the sight was not materially impaired. 

This last case is, I think, illustrative of a type ol 
suppressed distemper of which I have encountered a num- 
ber of cases. In fact, it is my custom now, when a dog 
is brought in reported to be listless and refusing food, 
to administer a dose of Immunogen immediately, without 
waiting for subsequent symptoms to develop. Under the 
Immunogen treatment such cases do not develop distemper, 
although parallel cases left without the Immunogen, more 
often than not, do. 

Another illustrative case isethat of two Alsatians. One 
was very ill when I was consulted and although Immunogen 
was given, together with other treatment, for two days, 
the dog died. Another Alsatian in the same kennels and 
in contact with the one that died, had diarrhoea and was 
listless and lethargic, but no definite symptoms of dis- 
temper were manifest, although I presumed the infection 
was incubating on my first visit. Two doses of the 
Immunogen (1:0 c.c.) at three-day intervals and medical 
treatment of the diarrhoea warded off the attack. 

This procedure has been particularly successful in the 
case of greyhounds coming into the training kennels off 
their feed. 1:0 c.c. of the Immunogen repeated two or 
three times, according to the general condition of the dog, 
at intervals of two or three days, has usually prevented 
the development of any complications. By following this 
procedure among 160 dogs on one track not more than 
two have been lost from distemper. 

The same procedure has been adopted in the case of 
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dogs in contact with others showing symptoms of dis- 
temper, with the result that the contacts have aot 
developed the symptoms. It is known that Irish dogs 
wre very susceptible to the infection. In one particular 
instance six received doses of the Immunogen at a time 
when distemper was rife in the kennels, but none of those 
injected developed symptoms. 

In no instance has any reaction been observed after the 
administration of the Immunogen. It is exceedingly well 
tolerated, especially by Greyhounds, which constitute a 
very large number of this series of cases. In one year 
alone (January to December, 1929), approximately 700 c.c. 
of the Immunogen were employed. The most suitable cases 
for Immunogen treatment are found among dogs between 
the ages of six and 18 months; it can be used at any age 
from three months upwards and appears to exert a general 
antigenic effect, quite apart from its specific action on 
the distemper symptoms. The general condition of animals 
injected markedly improved. 

In the pulmonary type with dyspnoea, oxygen has o/ten 
been administered subcutaneously in addition to 
Immunogen i:.jections, and for excitable dogs capsules of 
Chloretone and Belladonna Compound are given with the 
cbject of forestalling the onset of convulsions. 

In cases of pneumonia the Immunogen has always keen 
given together with medicinal agents such as caffeine, 
digitalis, ete. 

Little can be expected in the way of curative effects 
from the Immunogen in cases that are far advanced when 
they first come under treatment. 


Loss of Sheep from Suspected Salt- 
Poisoning. 





Water Pollution Alleged in County Court Case. 





At the Rotherham County Court, on May 25th, before 
His Honour Judge Greene, Mr. Thomas Guy Revitt, a 
farmer, of Fawley’s Farm, Carr, Maltby, near Rotherham, 
sued the United Steel Companies, Ltd. for £76 damages 
for the loss of sheep due to the alleged pollution of a stream 
by the defendants at Thircroft Colliery. 

Mr. Willoughby Jardine, K.C., and Mr. D. C. McKeen, 
instructed by Mr. E. H. Vant of Settle, appeared for the 
plaintifi, and Mr. E. A. Mitchell Innes, K.C., and Mr. H. 
R. Bramley, instructed by Messrs. Broomhead, Wightman 
& Moore, or Sheffield, represented the defendants. 

Mr. Willoughby Jardine said the claim was based upon 
the facts that in the spring of last year the plaintiff’s neigh- 
bours, the United Steel Companies, Ltd., caused him great 
less by causing an epidemic of irritant poisoning whereby 
he lost 13 sheep, and suffered further deterioration to 80 
ewes which were pasturing in the fields where the stream 
flowed. 

The defendants, answering the claim, stated that for 23 
years a certain amount of liquid matter had passed from 
the colliery into the stream, but it was only a very small 
proportion of the ordinary flow of the stream; that it was 
incapable of poiluting the water; and innocuous to sheep. 

During the dry period of 1929 the farmer could not rely 
on the water from the springs and the sheep were forced 
to drink the water from the stream which came through 
or near various parts of the colliery’s premises. The first 


ewe died on March 5th, and between that date and April 
26th, 11 more died. 

One was taken ill, and Mr. Green, veterinary surgeon, 
who was called in, ordered the animal to be slaughtered. 
He. conducted a post-mortem examinatior, and discovered 
it was suffering from irritant poisoning. He saw the whole 
fiock of sheep and stated they were suffering from the same 
poisoning, and gave immediate instructions to move the 
sheep to a different water supply. 

On May 6th a sample of the water was taken and divided 
into two parts. One was forwarded to the defendants, and 
the other was sent to Capt. Foster, the East Riding 
analyst. The atalysis showed there was per gallon 319 
grains of sodium chloride, whereas there should have been 
1} grains per gallon. 

This year, on May 20th, a sample of the water was dis- 
patched to Capt. Foster, who found an even larger amount 
of the salty matter in it, viz., 385 grains of sodium 
chloride. 

Mr. Green, M.R.C.v.s., Rotherham, for the plaintiff, in 
reply to Mr. Mitchell Innes, K.C., for the defendants, said 
that on the 26th April, 1929, he was called to examine a 
flock of sheep one of which he found very emaciated and 
showing evidence of acute diarrhcea. It was in a state of 
collapse and he ordered slaughter. A post-mortem on this 
animal was then made and he found the contents of the 
intestines very watery. There was inflammation of the 
fourth stomach and bowels. There was no evidence of any 
condition likely to produce the diarrhoea other than an 
irritant poison and in his opinion the cause was due to an 
irritant poison. 

The following day he examined the whole flock and 
found all the remainder of the 80 ewes more or less affected 
with diarrhcea and unthrifty. None of the 129 lambs was 
affected and would not expect the lambs to be affected 
by the mothers’ milk from anything the mother had eaten. 
He ordered the sheep to be removed to other pasture and 
they began to improve. 

In his opinion 3 oz. of salt per gallon in drinking water 
would account for the condition in the sheep and cause 
poisoning. Common’ salt was used in doses of 1 to 3 ozs. 
as a purgative and it was also an anthelmintic. Continu- 
ous drinking of salty water would produce excessive thirst 
and produce a vicious circle in the sheep by the ingestion 
of larger quantities of water than they would otherwise 
drink. 

He examined the roots the sheep were fed on and they 
were good, considering the severe frost experienced in the 
spring of 1929, but admitted it was difficult to get sound 
roots at that period in 1929. 

He made no chemical examination of the viscera of the 
dead sheep. 

He examined for the presence of parasites macroscopi- 
cally, but found none, but did not make a_ microscopic 
examination. 

He admitted that sheep did not drink much water, but 
ewes with lambs at foot did, and he considered that a ewe 
could drink a quart of liquid at one time and that a gallon 
a day would be drunk by a ewe suckling lambs. (Counsel 
for defendants remarked that he thought in the light of 
experiments that this amount was over-estimated.) 

Continuing, Mr. Green said that the condition was not 
due to parasites because of the distribution of the lesions 
which were throughout the stomachs and bowels and if 
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parasitic, the fourth stomach and first part of the bowels 
would be chiefly affected, and he found no_ parasites 
present. The reason the sheep recovered was because they 
were not affected by parasites, 

In reply to questions by the Judge, Mr. Green said that 
he did not suspect salt poisoning until he made the post- 
mortem, and he would ensure a supply of a gallon of 
drinking water each for ewes suckling lambs. 

Capt. Johnson, M.R.c.v.s., Beighton, for the defendants, 
thought that the result of the post-mortem described by 
Mr. Green could be due to parasitic infection. In cases 
of poisoning, as Mr. Green suggested, with the symptoms 
described, death would in his opinion have supervened 
much sooner. He could conceive that the movement of the 
sheep from the pasture through which the stream flowed 
to other pastures would be equally fav6urable in the case 
of parasitic infection. He described experiments he con- 
ducted in conjunction with Messrs. J. S. Lloyd and W. 
Tweed of enclosing two sheep on a hard tennis court and 
measuring the quantity of the actual water from the stream 
drunk, which amounted to an average of 5 ozs. a day, or 
about a gallon in a month, which would mean #-oz. of 
salt ingested. Also the drenching of experimental animals 
and feeding experimental animals with the deposit of the 
salts obtained from the evaporation of the water, and on 
post-mortem no abnormality was noted in the bowels of 
these sheep. 

He considered it might be either a_ parasitic or a 
bacterial infection of the bowel, neither of which would 
affect the milk of the ewes except perhaps diminishing it 
in quantity. Frosted turnips might be the commencement 
of the bacterial condition. He agreed that sheep would 
have to drink the same quantity of water as the quantity 
of milk secreted. 

Mr. Tweed, m.r.c.v.s., Sheffield, corroborated — the 
experiments carried out by Capt. Johnson and described 
the post-mortem of the sheep, pointing out that {-oz. of the 
actual salt contained in the stream did not even cause 
congestion of the bowels when a post-mortem was made 
within 36 hours after dosing the sheep with the salt, nor 
was any congestion present after a fortnight in sheep given 
the water ad lib. He pointed out that it was the custom 
with farmers to put their sheep on fields which had no 
water supply, and this also extended to ewes with lambs 
at foot, as sheep were animals which normally drank very 
little and could derive enough moisture to supply their body 
requirements from their food. He admitted that ewes after 
parturition would drink water sometimes if they had 


access to it. 


Mr. Hudson, F.x.c.v.s., Retford, said he did not think. 


that the ewes would drink any quantity from the stream 
unless they were very thirsty after lambing, from 
a fevered condition which might arise from metritis. — If 
the ewes drank an excess of pure water, in his opinion it 
would be injurious and might easily set up enteritis, the 
bacteria in the bowel only requiring some debilitating 
factor in order to cause the condition. In his opinion the 
condition was not salt poisoning. 

Mr. Pearce, M.R.C.v.S., Nantwich, said he practised in 
Cheshire where salt was in abundance and salt water 
ponds were commonly used by stock for drinking purposes. 
He had never met with a case of salt poisoning in sheep 
and thought that it required large doses of salt to produce 


poisoning. He outlined Army experiences he had in 
Persia where salt was partaken of by all species of animals 
and where he had not niet with the condition in sheep. 

The Judge, in his summing up, remarked that the plain- 
tiffs had not produced evidence that it was salt poisoning, 
but he thought the sheep might have suffered from chronic 
diarrhoea produced by the salt from the water supply, and 
if so the defendants were liable in an action at law, but 
considering the abnormal conditions of the spring of 1929, 
when all the available water supply was dried up owing 
to the prolonged frost, except for the stream, and con- 
sidering that no previous complaint for the past 20 years 
or since last year had been made, although the effluent 
from the colliery was there, he therefore considered that 
the colliery could not be held responsible for an act over 
which they had no control, and the two points he had to 
consider were: Are the colliery committing a nuisance or 
polluting the water in the stream? Up to the present the 
company had had no cause to think so. He thought that 
all the company owed to a riparian further down the 
stream was not substantially to interfere with the water 
for use. 

He had been impressed by the veterinary evidence given 
him and in his opinion, from that evidence, the circum- 
stances were unique in so much that a similar case in sheep 
hac not arisen before, and it wes curious that that stream 
had never led to deaths until the animals were without 
their ordinary means of supply in the pasture. 

He thought the law was that there must be a substantial 
pollution and that under normal circumstances there was 
not a substantial pollution. In this case, therefore, he 
gave judgment for the defendants. 


‘* Doctoring ’’ Show Animals. 


‘* The experienced stockman in this country is reputed 
to know pretty well all there is to know regarding the 
presentation of exhibition animals to advantage,’’ says 
The Times agricultural correspondent. ‘‘ The art of pre- 
paring cattle and other stock for the judging ring has been 
brought to a high standard of perfection, and the general 
result is to demonstrate the skill of the master mind and 
hand among stock without injfry to animal or owner. The 
extent to which artful device is resorted to in this country 
is limited to harmless proportions, usually easy to detect 
and assess. It appears that things are different in the 
United States. The ‘ doctoring ’ of show cattle there 
has become so common that action is to be taken to put 
an end to it. The practice which has aroused the leading 
show organisations to interfere is that of ‘ filling’ or 
‘ plugging,’ meaning the injection of tallow, oil, lard, 
and other substances under the skin of an animal whose 
outline would be improved by levelling natural depressions. 
The object in view is to deceive judges and buyers, and 
the evil has grown to such a pitch that exhibitors opposed 
to any device of the kind have had to conform to the rule 
or desist from showing. The Breeders’ Gazette (Chicago) 
has written vigorously in condemnation of the system, 
which is known as ‘ skull-duggery ’ and it is said that 
proof obtained in the slaughter of treated animals estab- 
lishes its prevalence beyond dispute. There have never 
been more than faint rumours that this device has been 
resorted to in this country, but the experiences in the United 
States should serve to check or prevent any such repre- 
hensible practices here.” 
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[Contributions to the Research and Control of Equine 
Strangles. Ricnrers (ref. 4.7.W., 1930, No. 12.] 


Experimentally, it was found possible to cause a typical 
illness in healthy foals by rubbing fresh strangles pus 
on the nasal mucous membrane, with an incubation period 
of 5-8 days. Also by spraying pus diluted with normal 
saline on to the nasal mucosa (incubation period, 10-11 
days); on to the pharyngeal mucosa (incubation period, 
7-10 days); by spraying on the nostrils from a distance 
of one metre (incubation period, 8-18 days); by rubbing 
pus on lightly scarified skin of the neck (incubation period, 
5-6 days); by giving pus with the drinking water (incuba- 
tion period, 9-12 days). The chief infection atria of the 
strangles organism are the mucous membranes of the 
digestive system—intestinal infection of pharyngeal and 
bowel mucosa-—and the nasal mucosa—zrogenic infection. 
With the latter a wounding of the mucous membrane 1s 
not necessary. 

Streptococci in pus are very resistant to physical, thermal 
and chemical influences. Resistance to dessication and 
decomposition lasts on wood, straw, leather and other 
materials for at least 24 days, on iron 28 days, on horse’s 
skin 18-22 days, and for 5-6 months when stored in closed 
bottles. Organisms in water multiply during the first 
24 hours, and after 6-9 days living streptococci are still 
demonstrable. 

The organisms fresh from an affected horse are the most 
resistant of all @acteria, and such a horse remains for a 
long time a carrier and disseminator of the causal organism. 
For disinfection of water by chlorinacion such a high con- 
centration is necessary as to make it unpalatable for horses. 
Neither active immunisation—-methylene blue, _ brilliant 
green, or formol-vaccine—-nor passive immunisation with 
serum can be recommended. Undoubtedly, however, the 
course of the illness can be favourably influenced by early 
injection of polyvalent serum plus polyvalent methylene 
blue vaccine. Anti-virus of Besredka possesses neither pro- 
lective nor healing properties. Acquired immunity to 
strangles is not so reliable as to be a useful factor in the 
control of the disease. Genuine strangles streptococci have 
been found on the nasal mucosa of older horses, but how 
far they may lead to an outbreak of the disease js not 


ascertained, 


{On the Question of Spirilla in Bovine Abortion. [\v- 
fessor Yakimorr, Leningrad (B.T.W., 1930, No. 13). | 


Since 1897, the Bacillus abortus (Bang) was considered 
the cause of bovine abortion, but in 1913 MacFadyean and 
Stockman discovered a vibrio, which they called Vibrio 
fetus, in the uterus, placenta and feetus of a case of 
abortion in a sheep. Thomas Smith, in America, found 
spirillz in bovine abortions and during 18 months, 14 cases 
so caused as well as 27 caused by Bang’s bacillus. A year 
later, in 1919, Smith and Taylor found 62 Bang and 
26 spirilla cases of abortion amongst 109 abortions. Welch 
and Marsch made similar discoveries in sheep in 1924. 
Thomsen (Denmark, 1920) found in 350 abortions infection 
by Bang’s bacilli in 42-43 per cent., acid fast bacilli in 1-4 
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per cent. and spirillze in 10 per cent. Similar findings 
of spirilla were recorded by the following :—Klarin 
(Sweden, 1924-26), Carpenter (1923) and Mattiek (1925) 
in North America, Marcis (1926) and Smiedhofer (Hun- 
gary); Gminder (Germany, 1922) found two cases of spirilla 
infection, cultivated the organism and obtained with it 
abortion in a pregnant guinea-pig. Other Germans found 
spirilla : Lerche (1922), Poppe (1922), Ehrlich, Schermer, 
Séntgen and Witte (1923), Spiegl (1925), and Scholl (1926). 
Grimm (1927) found 27 spirilla abortions among 236 merino 
sheep. In hundreds of foetuses examined between 1921 and 
1927 Lerche found about 60 per cent. Bang infection and 
only 1:47 per cent. of spirilla, so the latter is not found 
enzootically. In one place 6 out of 26 cows aborted, of 
which 4 were due to  spirilla. Rudolph (1928) found 
spirille in bovine abortion in Austria and Pfenninger, in 
the same vear in Switzerland, found no Bang bacilli in 
abortions. 

The spirilla is bent in the form of a semi-circle and 
resembles a comma, hook or a vibrio. Length, 1°4-6-3 
microns, with larger and smaller forms observed. Loco- 
motion is by means of flagella of which there is usually 
only one—(exceptionally 4). The spirilla are Gram-nega- 
tive and stain with aniline dyes. Blood of an affected 
female agglutinates them in a concentration of 1:50. 
The spirilla can be found in the abomasum, heart blood, 





spleen and = in _— transudites, Gminder and _ Lerche 
cultivated the organism on agar serum, agar and 
serum-bouillon. Indol is not formed and sugar is reduced. 


Kesults of artificial infection with cultures by various 
workers were not constant; some test animals resisting 
the disease. Natural infection was attributed in one case 
to drinking water. : 

Successful treatment was claimed by Lerche and Grimm 
(1927) by subcutaneous 15 per cent. Atoxyl injections 
5 c.c. dosc twice with 5-8 days’ interval between. Alt 
the end of the paper the writer puts the question ‘ Should 
spirilla be considered alongside B, abortus as a cause of 
abortion? ’’ He seems to be of opinion that the answer 
should be in the aftirmative. About 30 references to the 
above subject are given. 


2 & 


Transport Horses Increasing. 


The Earl of Yarborough, presiding recently at the 
annual meeting of the Home of Rest for Horses at 
Cricklewood, said that, notwithstanding the great increase 
in mechanical transport, the horse was holding his own. 
The horse was found to be more economical for short 
distances and was on the increase. Lord Yarborough added 
that the Duchess of Portland, patroness of the Home, 
had purchased an ex-war horse that helped to save the 
guns at Mons, and was giving it a permanent home there. 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. C. Moore, m.p., said 8,000 horses 
were being used by the L.M. and S.R., and Mr. Herman 
Tinne stated that a census taken by the Metropolitan Cattle 
Trough Association showed an enormous increase — in 


use of the troughs. 
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N.V.M.A.Divisional Reports. 





South-Eastern Division. 


Demonstrations at the Royal Veterinary College. 


In recent months the members of the profession in anc 
around London who belong to Divisions of the N.V.M..A., 
or who visit their meetings, have benefited greatly by the 
kindness of the Principal and Staff of the Royal Veterin- 
ary College in arranging programmes of quite exceptional 
interest for the instruction and entertainment of the variou. 
societies to whom they have extended cordial invitations. 
Upon one or other of these occasions practically every 
member of the staff has participated in the proceedings, 
and their self-sacrificing and most successful efforts to 
give local veterinary associations the advantage of their 
skill and knowledge are very widely appreciated. 

The most recent example of such co-operation was fur- 
nished by the visit paid to the College on Friday, June 
6th, by the members of the South Eastern Division, who 
assembled in the New Lecture Theatre at 2.30 p.m., with 
the President (Mr. Henry Taylor) in the chair. There 
were also present Principal F. T. G. Hobday (Hon. Mem- 
ber) and the following members :—Messrs. FE. P. Barrett, 
J. Bell, J. G. Cattell, Capt. F. Crowhurst, Major T. 
Dalling, Messrs. J. B. Dier, A. Eccles, R. A. Edwards, 
Capt. F. C. Gillard, Mr. S. F. J. Hodgman, Capt. W. 1D. 
Halfhead, Mr. H. P. Hogben, Mr. T. F. Hogben, Capt. 
F. Marks, Capt. J. H. Mason, Mr. E. Morgan, Capt. C. 
W. Perrin, Capt. J. M. Richardson, Capt. G. Washer and 
W. S. Gordon (Hon. Secretary). 

The following were present as visitors:—Messrs. FE. 
Ackroyd, T. M. Adams, J. Adamson, J. M. Armfield, G. 
A. Banham, G. F. Banham, A. Holman Berry, E. C. 
Bovett, E. A. Coglin, J. J. Davies, Major J. J. 
Dunlop, Messrs. J. T. Edwards, J. T. Evans, S. E. Hol- 
mans, J. W. H. Holmes, C. W. Howard, P. J. L. Kelland, 
B. L. Lake, LL. W. Wynn Lloyd, D. R. Masson, Professor 
J. McCunn, E. Morgan (Venezuela), B. Moss, W. Orr, 
C. W. Ottaway, P. G. Parde, C. F. Parsons, V. Pratt, 
Buchan Singh, Sam Smith, F. B. O. Taylor, W. N. 
Thompson, Geo. Tomlin, W. R. Watson, D. E. Wilkinson, 
Professor J. G. Wright and Mr. W. B. F. Wright. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Division, 
which had been published in the Record, were confirmed 
and signed. 

Correspondence.—From Major G. W. Dunkin, return- 
ing thanks for his election as one of the Division’s repre- 
sentatives on the Council of the N.V.M.A. 

Nomination to Membership.—Captain H. S. Dunn, of 
Hove (proposed by the President, seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary),,was nominated as a member. 

Elections to Membership.— The following gentlemen 
were unanimously elected to membership: Messrs. A. 
Eccles (Pirbright), proposed by the Hon. Secretary, 
seconded by Major Dalling, and Mr. A. D. MacEwen 
(Wye, Kent), proposed by the Hon. Secretary, and seconded 
by Major Dalling. 

Hon. Member.—The Presipent said that it was his duty, 
and a very pleasant one, to propose Principal Hobday as 
an Honorary Member of the Society. They felt that by 
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arranging for those demonstrations that day Principal 
Hobday had not only shown his interest in the Society but 
had laid them under a deep debt of gratitude (hear, 
hear), and he was sure that it would be the unanimous 
wish of the members, that that mark of their esteem should 
be accorded to Principal Hobday. (Applause). 

The proposition was carried with enthusiasm. 

Obituary.--It was unanimously agreed to send a letter 
of condolence to Major L. P. Pugh, Sevenoaks, express- 
ing the sincere sympathy felt by his fellow members with 
him in the loss of his wife, 


MorsBID SPECIMENS. 


In responding to the President’s invitation to any mem 
ber to bring forward any morbid specimens or cases 
of interest, Principal Hospay said that he must first thank 
them very much indeed for the honour they had conferred 
upon him in making him an Honorary Member of their 
Society. He appreciated it highly. The specimen 
he had to show them was from. a_ very valuable 
thoroughbred colt, which, when found lame, was thought 
to be suffering from an injury to the stifle. The veterinary 
surgeon who was called to the case went home to get 
slings, and as soon as he got back, in response to an 
urgent message, he found the horse standing, holding up 
the off-hind leg. The fetlock was very much swollen, and, 
on examination, was found to be very badly fractured. 
No cause of fracture could be ascertained. 

Proceeding, Principal Hobday outlined the programme 
of demonstrations, saying that it was proposed first to have 
a series of cinematograph films, from their newly-insti- 
tuted film library. They would then proceed to the Patho- 
logical Laboratory, where Mr. Holmes would demonstrate 
a quick method of finding the sarcoptic mange parasite from 
the skin of the dog. Thence they would proceed to the 
operating bed and tables. On the latter Dr. MeCunn and 
Mr. Formston would demonstrate gland grafting and 
ovariotomy, the patients being anzesthetised with Avertin 
by Professor Wright. He himself would perform median 
neurectomy on the newly-installed, large-animal operating 
table, which raised the horse from the ground and gave 
clean ground upon which to work. The table consisted 
of a level platform which was raised by jacks at each 
corner, as they could not afford a hydraulic method. 

The members were now shown some of the films .which 
had so greatly interested m@mbers of the Central Division 
on the occasion of their visit a short time previously, and, 
in addition, a film recording the act of parturition in the 
goat. The repeated films comprised pictures of the 
administration of chloroform in the standing position in 
the horse, of various methods of castration, of lumbar 
paralysis in the dog, the cryptorchid operation, and the 
operation of stripping the ventricle for roaring. Through- 
out the film demonstration Principal Hobday was the 
‘lecturer ’’ and most of the operations depicted were per- 
formed by him. All present viewed the display with the 
keenest interest and appreciation. 


RESIGNATION OF THE HON. SECRETARY. 

Before the company proceeded to the theatres of opera- 
tion, the Presipent rose to say that he had one important 
and very regrettable announcement to make, and that was 
that their excellent Hon. Secretary, Mr. Gordon, had had 
to send his resignation from this position. The reason was 
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the somewhat unusual one that there was to occur a reversal 
of the customary process of Scotsmen travelling south to 
fill an important post. (Laughter). Mr. Gordon was going 
to take up the position of Bacteriologist to the Moredun 
Research Institute, Gilmerton, Edinburgh, and they all 
wished him well and that he would be as happy as he 
would be successful in his new post (hear, hear), but 
they would be sorry to lose his most excellent services as 
the Hon. Secretary of the South-Eastern Division. : 

The Council had nominated as his successor, Major T. 
Dalling, and he put Major Dalling’s name to them with 
the utmost confidence. The election of Major Dalling hav- 
ing been unanimously made, the PRESIDENT proposed that 
the best thanks of the society be recorded to Mr. Gordon 
for the able service he had rendered in the capacity of Hon. 
Secretary. 

The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation. 

The proceedings in the New Lecture Theatre being thus 
terminated, all proceeded to the Pathological Laboratory, 
to witness the demonstration by Mr. J. Holmes, M.R.c.v.s. 


FINDING THE SaRcopTIC MANGE PARASITE FROM THE SKIN 
OF THE Doc. 


Mr. Ho_mes commenced by stating that, while he had 
no new technique to show, the demonstration might prove 
imeresting in view of the fact that a number of practi- 
tioners had expressed the opinion that it is extremely 
difficult, or even impossible to discover the sarcopt of the 
dog. 

The subject of the demonstration was a black chow 
bitch showing clinical symptoms of the condition, and from 
which the parasite had previously been demonstrated (this 
slide was shown, in case, as Mr. Holmes remarked, the 
examination at the meeting should prove negative). 

The technique was as follows :—An area showing new 
lesions was chosen, and from this the hair was plucked, 
not cut, and together with some of the scab it was placed 
in a test tube. The tube was then half filled with liq. 
potass. (B.P.) and placed in a saucepan containing water, 
maintained at a temperature just below boiling point. 

The surface of the chosen area was next treated with 
liq. potass, and a scraping taken going deep enough to 
produce a bleeding surface. The material so obtained was 
mixed on a slide with a drop of liq. potass, covered with 
a coverglass, and examined, using a } objective—an egg, 
but no adult parasite, was discovered. ; 

The material in the test tube, which had been in a 
water bath for about ten minutes, was now poured into a 
centrifuge tube. A few drops of methylated spirit were 
added, and it was centrifugalised (hand centrifuge) for a 
couple of minutes. The supernatant fluid was then pipetted 
off and a smear made from the deposit was examined, 
again using 3 objective. This examination proved nega- 
tive. 

The demonstrator pointed out that if the direct smear 
properly taken and examined, proves negative, then it is 
rare to find the centrifugalised deposit positive. 

Mr. Holmes stated that as a matter of routine he exam- 
ines skin scrapings from all skin cases under his charge, 
regardless of the clinical manifestations. Seven per cent. 
of all cases examined (in the dog) had proved positive for 
sarcopt and 14 per cent. for demodex. 

There was also a demonstration of the following :—(1) 
Sarcopt cat; (2) Otodectes cat; (3) Psoropt sheep; (4) 


Demodex folliculorum dog; (5) Favus  (Achorion 
schonleinii) cat. 

From the Laboratory the company proceeded to the scene 
of the surgical demonstrations, where all was in readiness 
for the uninterrupted continuation of the programme. 


** AVERTIN ’’ ANAESTHESIA, 

Professor J. G. WriGur,  F.R.C.Vv.S., successfully 
aneesthetised four subjects :— 

Subject No, 1.—Aged mongrel dog. Weight, 10-1 kilos 
(223 Ibs.). Dosage at 0-6 gm. per kilogramme body 
weight=6 c.cs. (100 minims) fluid ‘‘ Avertin’’ in 200 
c.cs. distilled water at 40° C. 

Some of the liquid was ejected during injection. Onset 
of deep narcosis in 6 minutes, which was augmented by 
CHCl, by inhalation for operations. Narcosis persisted 
1} hours. 

Subject No. 2.—Nine months greyhound puppy, dog. 
Weight, 18-1 kilos (40 lbs.). Dosage at 0-6 gm. per kilo- 
gramme body weight= 10-8 c.cs. (180 minims) fluid Avertin 
in 360 c.cs. distilled water at 40° C. 

The onset of surgical anzsthesia occurred in 8 minutes. 
It was preceded by a period of excitement during which 
the animal was noisy. Profound anzsthesia persisted for 
2; hours, which was followed by a transient period of 
narcosis. 

Subject No. 3.—Female kitten. Age, 3 months. Weight, 
2 Ibs. 11 ozs. (1°17 kg.). 

Dosage at 0:3 gm. per kg. body weight=-35 c.cs. (6 
minims) in 12 c.cs. of distilled water at 40° C. 

‘* This,’? said Professor Wright, ‘‘ is the smallest 
animal to which we have administered Avertin, the dose 
being 6 minims.’’ The onset of deep narcosis occurred 
in 5 minutes and persisted for 12 hours. A: little CHCl, 
by inhalation was necessary for operation. 

Subject No. 4.—Aged cat. Castrated male. Weight, 
3°6 kg. (8 Ibs.). 

Dosage at 0-3 gm. per kg. body weight=1-1 c.cs. (19 
minims) in 40 c.cs. distilled water. : 

Surgical anzsthesia was present in 5 minutes after 
injection. It was not preceded by any excitement and per- 
sisted for 2 hours, to be followed by 18 hours deep narcosis. 

** In none of these cases,’’ states the demonstrator at a 
later date, ‘‘ has there been any evidence of toxicity.’’ All 
the animals were ready for food when narcosis had passed 
off. 

GLAND GRAFTING DEMONSTRATION, 


Professor J. McCUNN, M.R.C.V.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and 
Mr. C. FORMSTON, M.R.C.V.S., were the demonstrators. 
The recipient and the donor were anzsthetised by Professor 
Wricur with ‘* Rectal Avertin.”’ 

The site chosen for the graft was the fold of the flank 
anterior to the crural muscles. The area was shaved and 
cleansed. An incision was made through the skin and 
subcutaneous fascia. The deep fascia was incised and the 
tensor vaginz femoris muscle located. A pocket was 
made on the inner aspect of this muscle with the handle 
of a scalpel. 

The operation of castration was now performed on the 
donor. The testicle and epididymus were cleaned up. 
Half of the testicle and epididymus was now taken and 
inserted into the prepared pouch in the recipient. 

The graft was anchored by a single catgut ligature. 

The fascia was sutured with Continuous catgut and the 
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skin closed with silk. A gauze dressing was now stitched 
on to the wound, completely covering it. After-treatment 
was nil, 

Ovaro-HYSTERECTOMY IN THE Cat. 


Mr. C. Formston also performed the above operation, 
the subject of which was a six weeks old kitten. The 
flank method was adopted and the left flank chosen. This 
was shaved and sterilised. The site of the incision was 
bounded by the last rib, the lumbar transverse process, 
and the crest of the ilium. The incision, of half an inch 
in lengih, was made in a downward and forward direction, 
cutting through skin and subcutaneous fascia. The 
external oblique muscle was exposed and incised in the 
direction of the long axes of its fibres. A puncture was 
then made through the transversalis fascia, muscle and 
peritoneum. The opening was enlarged in a downward 
and forward direction. The only haemorrhage met with 
‘vas due to muscle oozing, there being no vessels of import- 
ance in this site. 

** Usually one finds the left horn of the uteras immed- 
iately deep to the wound,”’ said the operator, ‘‘ but in this 
case a little difficulty was experienced owing to (1) small 
size of organs; (2) slight deviation from normal position.” 
Artery forceps being used as a retractor, the intestines 
were removed from the field and with dissecting forceps 
the left horn was found surrounded by a_ considerable 
quantity of fat; artery forceps were clamped above the 
ovary, which was severed from its connections. This 
horn was traced back to the body and the right horn picked 
up and treated in a similar way. The body was crushed 
with artery forceps and severed, no ligatures being used. 

The wound was closed by three layers of sutures. No. 1 
plaited silk was used for the internal oblique and _ the 
external oblique muscles, two sutures in each, and three 
sutures of fine silkworm gut were put in the skin; after 
treatment was nil. The cat made an uneventful recovery. 
This cat was anzsthetised by Professor Wright with 
** Avertin.”’ 

While the foregoing operations were in progress in the 
small-animal operating theatres, Principal F. T. G. 
Hobday, on the jack-elevated horse operating table, which 
he had previously described, was skilfully demonstrating 
the performance of median neurectomy. 

At the conclusions of the programme of demonstrations, 
the company took tea, as the guests of the President, in the 
Student’s Common Room, where Mr. H. P. HoGpBen took 
the opportunity to propose, on behalf of the members of 
the Division and the visitors, a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Principal Hobday and his staff for the excellent and 
instructive entertainment they had given them that after- 
noon. Principal Hobday was a Professor at the College 
when he (Mr. Hogben) was a student, and it was therefore 
perticularly gratifying to him to return to find that, as 
Principal, Major Hobday had done so much to improve 
the old place. (Hear, hear.) They wished him well in his 
great task. (Applause.) 

In regard to that meeting, the South-Eastern Association 
had had a most enjoyable and profitable visit, and he 
thought he ought to add that a great deal of the pleasure 
of the occasion had been due to the great geniality of 
the Principal of the College. (Applause.) 

Every old student returning to his alma mater must 
congratulate Principal Hobday on the work that was being 
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done there; he thought they were exceedingly up-to-date in 
their methods at the Royal Veterinary College, and all of 
them would have learned a great deal from their visit. 
Having acted as a former Hon. Secretary of the Division, 
he knew what an arduous task it was, under ordinary 
conditions, to provide a good programme of demonstra- 
tions. When one came to the Royal Veterinary College, 
however, one found everything done for one and, had 
he been the Secretary that day, he would have felt, as no 
doubt Mr. Gordon did, under a great debt of gratitude 
to Principal Hobday and his staff. It was a feeling which 
they all shared with Mr. Gordon (hear, hear), and he 
put his proposition with the utmost confidence that it 
would meet with their enthusiastic approval. (Applause.) 

Mr. Henry Tavyior, on seconding, said that, as Presi- 
dent of the South-Eastern V.M.A., he heartily endorsed all 
that Mr. Hogben had said. 

It would be invidious to single out any item from the 
splendid programme they had seen, but perhaps the cryptor- 
chid operation film and the demonstration of ‘‘ Avertin "’ 
anesthesia were worthy of special mention. 

Principal Hospay, acknowledging the warmly-recorded 
vote of thanks, on behalf, of his colleagues and 
himself, said that it was always a very real pleasure to 
them to do what they could to give enjoyment to any 
society who might do them the honour of visiting them. 
He was only sorry that they had to come into such 
tumble-down premises as they saw there, and they hoped 
that when the members of the South-Eastern Veterinary 
Association came again, as he trusted they would do, 
they would be able to show them much better buildings 
and much better facilities than they had at the present time. 

Before the company separated, the PresIpENT observed 
that he should like to say that they were delighted to 
see many visitors there that day, as that meeting would 
have strikingly demonstrated to them the fact that the 
South-Eastern V.M.A. was a very “ live ’’ Division of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association. 

W. S. Gorpon, Hon, Secretary. 


Derbyshire Division.* 


At a meeting of this Division, held at the New County 
Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby, on Tuesday, 13th May, 
1930, there were present Capt. O. V. Gunning (President) 
in the Chair, Major Bagshawe, Messrs. Cockburn, Marri- 
son, Levie and Wilkinson, and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
W. J. Ironside. Visitors: Messrs. Torrance, Auchterlonie, 
Eaton and J. R. Bond. 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. Deville, 
Steele-Bodger, Phillips, Abson, Ludlow, Sheffield, Hudson 
and Lowe. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read 
and, having been approved, were signed by the President. 

Election to Membership.—It was proposed, and seconded 
that Mr. R. S. Howe be elected a member of the Division. 
This was carried unanimously. 

Nominations.—It was also proposed, seconded and car- 
ried unanimously that Messrs. Auchterlonie, Eaton and 
Torrance be nominated as members of the Division. 

Correspondence.—Correspondence was read by the Hon. 





* Received on June 17th, 1930. 
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Paper.—The PREsIDENT, Capt, Gunning, then asked Mr. E. 
L.. Taylor, 8.Vv.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., D.V»M., of the Veterinary Lab- 
atory of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Wey- 
bridge, to give his paper entitled ‘* Some Factors concern- 
ing the Occurrence of Disease due to Strongyloid Worm 
in Grazing Animals—Verminous Gastritis, Hoose and 
Equine Strongylidosis.’’ On behalf of the members he 
thanked Mr. Taylor for his courtesy in supplying a sten- 
cilled copy of the paper for the use of each member. 

Mr. Taylor then read his paper and illustrated his matter 
with diagrams. At the conclusion, he stated that he hoped 
that the points he had stressed would provide material for 
a good discussion on the subjects. [Both paper and report 
of discussion are reproduced at the commencement of this 
issue of the Record.—Ed. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Taylor at 
the conclusion of the discussion. 

Rules.—The Secretary brought to the notice of the mem- 
bers the need for revision of the rules, and it was decided 
that each member look through the rules with a view to 
alteration at a future meeting. 

it was decided to hold the next meeting on the second 


Tuesday in July. Ws. J. IRoNsipE, Hon. Secretary. 


Lincolnshire and District Division. 


Various circumstances, such as the holding of the North- 
amptonshire Show on that day, adversely affected the 
attendance at a meeting of this Division, which was held 
at the Angel Hotel, Peterborough, on Thursday, June 12th, 
1930. Those who supported the President (Mr. E. Porter- 
Smith) were rewarded by hearing an exceedingly able and 
practical address by Mr. J. R. Barker, M.R.c.Vv.s., D.V.H., 
who had journeyed all the way from Hereford to speak on 
‘The Clinical importance of Gistrum in Cattle.”’ 

In addition to the gentlemen named, there were present 
Captain T. B. Bindloss, Major F. L. Gooch, Mr. F. W. L. 
Gooch, Mr. G. Lockwood, Mr. J. H. Poles and Mr. H. C. 
Reeks, junr. (Hon. Secretary). Apologies for absence were 
received from Captain A, J. Hines, Principal F. T. G. 
Hobday and Mr. W. W. Lang. 

At the commencement of the proceedings the PRESIDEN! 
expressed his great regret at his inability to be present at 
the Grantham Meeting of the Division. He must thank 
them very heartily for electing him as their President, ,and 
also Messrs. Poles and Hicks for the eulogistic terms in 
which they had proposed his election, of which he hoped 
he would prove himself worthy. 

Obituary.—Proceeding, the President said that a very old 
and respected member of their Association, Mr. Thomas 
Runciman, of Ely, had unfortunately joined the great 
majority. Mr. Runciman was always a very keen debater 
when he was with them, and he was sure that it was a 
matter of deep regret to them that he had passed away. 

The members stood in silence as a tribute of respect, and 
the Secretary was instructed to forward to Mrs. Runciman 
a message of condolence from the Society. 

The PresipeNr, continuing, said that it was also his 
painful duty to allude to a very recent and very tragic 
occurrence, the loss of his own contemporary, Major Charles 
Hartley. Unfortunately, about a week previously, whilst 
standing in the sick-lines of the horses of the Sherwood 
Rangers in camp on Salisbury Plain, he turned to a horse 
which had been bitten by its neighbour and received the 
retaliating kick of the animal, sustaining a rupture of the 
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liver. Thus, by mere tragic mischance, the profession had 
been robbed of a splendid young member. ‘To that Associa- 
tion the loss would be a severe one, for Major Hartley had 
given of his best to make its meetings a success. He had 
had a fairly long career in the Army, joining up when 
war broke out, and having two years’ active service in 
France. 

lt would be their. desire to extend to Major Hartley's 
wife and to his mother their heartfelt sympathy in their 
sudden and grievous bereavement. 

Mr. Goocu rose to say that he desired to supplement 
the President’s remarks with the observation that Mr. 
Runciman was one of the original members of that Society, 
and was the oldest member at the time of his death. 
He might also say that Major Hartley's father joined 
the Society very shortly after Mr. Runciman. He knew 
Major Hartley very well and it was a great shock to him, 
as, indeed, it would be to them all, to hear of his death. 

The vote was passed sub-silentio, the members standing. 

Honorary Associates.—The Hon. Secretary said that they 
would remember that, at their last meeting, on the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Lang, it was agreed that the list of Honorary 
Associates of the Division should be augmented, and the 
following gentlemen were nominated as Hon. Associates : 
Sir John M’Fadyean, Professor James Macqueen, Mr. 
Richard Hudson and Mr, H. Caulton Reeks, senr. 

Mr. PoLegs observed that, as one who warmly supported 
the suggestion on the former occasion, he would be very 
pleased to propose that those four worthy gentlemen, who 
had done such a vast amount of work for the advancement 
of the veterinary profession, and perhaps with special refer- 
ence to Mr. Reeks for all that he had accomplished on behalt 
of their own Society, should be elected as Honorary Asso 
ciates of the Lincolnshire V.M.A. 

Captain BINDLoss seconded the proposition, which was 
carried with acclamation. 

Nomination.--Mr. W. 5S. Cartwright, of Grimsby, was 
nominated as a member of the Division. 

Address.—The PRESIDENT now introduced Mr. Barker, 
observing that if there was no other business, he desired 
to say that he was sure they were very fortunate in having 
Mr. Barker come all the way {rom Hereford to give them 
what would undoubtedly prove to be a most valuable address 
on a subject which was of the greatest importance to the 
practising veterinarian. He did not suppose that there 
was any subject at the present time which was more 
interesting to the veterinary surgeon or of more import- 
ance to breeders of stock. Mr. Barker was an authority 
on the subject and they were exceedingly fortunate in having 
him with them to give them his experiences. (Applause.) 

Mr. Barker now delivered his address, which was followed 
with the keenest interest and provoked a good discussion. 
[Both address and discussion are reported in extenso at 
the commencement of this issue of the Record.—Ep. | 

Mr. Goocu proposed that the best thanks of the Associa- 
tion be given to Mr. Barker for the trouble he had taken in 
coming from Hereford to Peterborough, and enlightening 
them on a subject which he had so much at heart. 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. Poirs and carried 
with enthusiasm, Mr. Barker making suitable acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment. 

The meeting concluded with the passing of a vote of 
thanks to the President for his conduct of the proceedings, 
while the members subsequently enjoyed hig hospitality at 


tea. H. C. Reexs, Hon. Secretary. 
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From Che Veterinarian, . 


June, 1830. 





Ne quid falst dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat.- 
Cicero. 








We have received so many letters respecting the 
threatened action against the Veterinary College for bad 
shoeing, that we have deemed it proper to make all the 
inquiry in our power respecting it. Whatever concerns 
that institution is public property, and the profession and 
the public have an undoubted right to be made acquainted 
with all its transactions. If our enquiries have not been 
satisfactory to ourselves, and the result may not be so 
to our readers, the fault rests not with us. 

Messrs. W. Pontifex and Son were subscribers to the 
Veterinary College. Gune of the horses was sent to be shod 
there. Nothing unusual was perceived when he was brought 
out of the College; but, on going a journey, he had not 
travelled many miles before he was lame behind. The 
lameness increased, and the horse fell, and was severely 
injured. A country practitioner, on taking off the shoe, 
attributed the lameness and the fall to what he called in- 
famous shoeing. A practitioner in town was afterwards 
consulted, who gave the same opinion; and Messrs. 
Pontifex demanded compensation for the injury and con- 
sequent expenses. Mr. Coleman, acting under the direc- 
tion of the Governors, resisted the claim; and in con- 
sequence of this resistance the notice of action was 
withdrawn. 

We have seen the shoes. The workmanship was rude 
and unfinished to a degree that ought not to have existed 
in a public institution; but the principal ground of com- 
plaint, so far as we could understand it, was, that on the 
inside of the lame foot the nail-holes were most irregularly 
and improperly punched. The first nail-hole, on the foot 
side of the shoe, was twice as near the inner as the outer 
edge, and the others were, as nearly as possible, in the 
centre ; so that it seemed difficult to drive the nails without 
pressing on the lamina, or even puncturing the sole. The 
reason for this manner of punching we cannot divine. 
We are inclined to think it must have been the effect 
of carelessness, and inexcusable carelessness too. Yet we 
cannét bring ourselves to believe that there was just 
ground for action. The horse was not lame when he went 
from the College; he became lame on the road, possibly, 
probably, but not necessarily, from this strangely con- 
structed shoe. He fell. He was not likely to fall because 
he was lame behind; at least, there was no necessary 
connection here between cause and effect. The fall was 
possibly, probably, accidental. 

As a private practitioner, Mr. Coleman would have been 
justified in resisting an action brought on such grounds, 
and would have successfully resisted it; and not for the 
reasons which the complainants state, and we think im- 
properly and uncandidly, in a letter to the governors, 


‘* because they would come in contact with that sort of, 


evidence which is usually brought forward on such occa- 
sions, and because they were of opinion that they would 
meet such testimony ’’ (Hippiatrist, No. 46, p. 153). This 
is an imputation on the profession (for by the opinion 
of veterinary practitioners, given on oath, would the case 
have been decided), which it does not deserve. We in- 
dignantly repel it; and if the first application, or notice, 
or threat of action, was made in this spirit, or if Mr. 
Coleman had reason to suppose that there was an enemy 
at the bottom of the affair, who was secretly prompting 
every step, and would take unfair advantage even of 
honourable concession, we do not blame him, although 
there was ‘“‘ the total absence of all explanation and 
apology.”’ 

Mr. Coleman had a duty to discharge to the College 
over which he presided; he had one more imperious to 
discharge to the profession. If the head of the profession 
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had cowardly compromised such an action, what would 
private practitioners have had to expect? 

A forge is a necessary but a most annoying part of our 
establishment. We cannot keep our practice together with- 
out it; but we gain little or nothing by it; and it exposes 
us to more complaints, often unfounded, but sometimes 
apparently just, from our employers, than any other part 
of our profession. We know from painful experience how 
difficult it is, from the peculiar construction of the foot, 
or the thinness of the crust, always to drive the nail safe 
and true; we know that there never was a workman, how- 
ever skilful and careful he might be, who has not occasion- 
ally lamed a horse, and that without any fault of his; 
we know what mischief the slightest bearing on an un- 
suspected part will effect; and we, whom experience has 
made the best judges of the danger, often wonder that 
more horses are not lamed at our forges. 

From proper and honourable responsibility we should not 
be disposed to shrink ; but we confess that we are grateful 
to Mr. Coleman for resisting this action. Had he com- 
promised it, the circumstances would soon have been 
bruited abroad, and we should have been exposed to so 
many vexatious and unjust charges that prudence and 
peace of mind would have counselled us to shut up our 
forges altogether. 

We are not sorry, however, that the case has occurred, 
for it may possibly rouse the professors of the Veterinary 
College to a sadly neglected part of their duty. Had 
either of them been in the habit of superintending the 
forge, had the practical management of it been regularly 
taught to the pupils, shoes of such rude workmanship and 
strange construction could never have been used. In other 
veterinary schools the students are, at certain times, taken 
into the forge, and made to go through the different pro- 
cesses. They are taught, at least, to take off and to put 
on the shoe, and pare out the foot, and to obtain the 
perfect use of the drawing knife, and adroitly to perform 
many operations on the foot—acquirements advantageous 
to the town-practitioner, end indispensable with him who 
practises in the country. It is a portion of horse-surgery, 
ignorance of which will occasionally expose to inconvenience 
and disrepute. Is it taught at the college? Is it, in the 
slightest degree? Have cither of the professors anything 
to do with the forge? 

We conclude, then, with thanking Mr. Coleman for 
having refused to compromise this action, and by wishing 
that the annoyance to which he has been exposed, may 
reuse him to the discharge of a too-long-neglected portion 
of his duty. 


Tuberculin Testing in Sweden. 


— 


[From Skandinavisk Veterinar-Tidskrift Vol. 20, January, 
1930, No. 1. Reported from the royal department of agri- 
culture, annual report relating to prevention and suppression 
of tuberculosis in cattle. | During the year 1928 there were 
5,360 herds with 140,002 animals tested. * Of these herds 
1,721 were found free from reactors on the first test. Herds 
tested the first time numbered 2,567 with 29,890 animals 
of which 18-3 per cent. were reactors. Corresponding 
figures for retested herds were 2,793 herds with 103,398 
animals, of which 2-2 per cent. were reactors. The intra- 
dermic method was used in 50,436 animals. 

Special eradication of the disease by eliminating spreaders, 
was done in several counties, with the assistance of the 
State in defraying cost of this work, involving 573 herds 
with 19,577 animals over two yezrs of age. 

During the year 1928, 3,758 milk samples were investi- 
gated by the State Veterinary Biological Institute. Tuber- 
cle bacilli were found in 159 of these samples. Indemnity 
was paid by the State for the slayghter of 158 animals 
that were affected with tuberculosis of the udder. 
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Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 





ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 





The importance of having established a diploma in 
tropical veterinary medicine, and the need that there was 
of recruits in the Colonial veterinary service were stressed 
at the annual distribution of prizes at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinburgh. Professor Sir Thomas 
Hudson Beare, chairman of the Board of Governors, pre- 
sided, and Lord Provost T. B, Whitson presented the prizes. 

Sir THomMas Hupson Begark, in his opening remarks, 
said that one of the most important developments in the year 
in the College’s teaching work was the institution of the 
diploma in tropical veterinary medicine, and they looked 
forward to the opening of this class next October. Judging 
from the success which had attended their other — post- 
graduate work, he was confident that this new develop- 
ment would be very successful, both for giving post-graduate 
training to men who had appointments abroad and _ for 
training younger men who had just attained their qualifica- 
tions and had been fortunate enough to obtain an offer 
of employment in one of our colonial dependencies. Our 
colonial dependencies in the tropics had difficult problems 
ol veterinary science to solve. 

In conclusion, Sir Thomas Hudson Beare remarked 
that last summer, when he was travelling through East 
and South Africa, it had been a great pleasure to him 
to find so many men occupying responsible and important 
posts in the veterinary service who had been trained in 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. (Applause.) 

Epinsurcu's Leap ix TRopicaL TRAINING. 


Principal O. CuakNnock Brap.ey, reporting on the year's 
work, said that he agreed with the Chairman that the 
institution of the tropical medicine diploma was _ probably 
the most important thing that had taken place in the past 
12 months. Everybody there knew that the colonial veter- 
inary service was sadly in need of recruits, and that a 
committee had been set up some time ago under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lovat. That committee made four 
recommendations, the first being that scholarships should 
be given to encourage suitable students to join the colonial 
veterinary service. He hoped that quite a fair number of 
the ten scholarships to be awarded would come to boys 
of this College. (Applause. : . 

The second recommendation of the committee was that 
the Colonial Office should appoint an official veterinary 
adviser in animal health, and it was a matter of considerable 
gratification that the adviser appointed was a distinguished 
graduate of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. (Applause). 

The third recommendation was that a school of tropical 
veterinary medicine should be established, and one hoped 
that with the institution of a diploma in tropical medicine 
in Edinburgh they would be able to show that tHere was 
no need to set up a new machine in this country, They 
had already all the machinery that was necessary for a 
properly equipped and thoroughly efticient school of tropical 
veterinary medicine in Edinburgh. (Applause.) The fourth 
recommendation of the committee—that a school should be 
established in a tropical or a sub-tropical area of the Empire 
—was a matter for the future. 

It was perfectly obvious, said the Principal in conclusion, 
with the developments going on and the threatened extension 
of the veterinary curriculum to five years, that the special 
resources of the College would be taxed to the utmost. The 
fact that they had the threat of a five years’ curriculum was 
very significant, and carried with it the further fact that 
the veterinary curriculum, if thus extended, could no longer 
be pointed to as inferior to that of the medical profession. 
(Applause. ) 

Aprea. For Burwpine Funxp, 


The Lorp Provost then presented the medals and prizes, 
after which he made a short speech. He was aware, he 
said, that there never had been a time when veterinary 
surgery was more required than at the present time, but 
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he only now realised how necessary it was, not only in this 
countfy but in the Empire. He understood that the College 
required great extension if the curriculum was to be 
extended. They had the ground and they had the plans 
of the new building, and. all that was required was money 

-a sum of about £30,000. If only some of the people whe 
had such a sum in their bank account knew of the need, he 
had no doubt that the money would be forthcoming, and 
he heartily commended the cause to. public support. 
(Applause. ) 


PRIZE-LIst. 


The following medals and prizes were presented :— 

Anatomy (Junior)—Silver medal, G. Briggs; bronze 
medal, J. M’P. Fraser. 

Practical Anatomy.—-Silver medal, J. M’P. Fraser. 

Biology.—Silver medal, W. S. M’Kay; bronze medal, J. 
MP. Fraser. : j 

Chemistry.—Silver medal, J. M’P. Fraser ; bronze medal, 
G. A. Durham. 

Practical Chomistry.— Bronze medal, G. Briggs. 

Anatomy (Senior).—-Silver medal, W. B. Forrest ; bronze 
medal, G. B. Fairweather. 

Practical Anatomy.--Silve- meaat, T. A. Smith. 

Physiology.—Bronze medal, J. A. Milton. 

Zootechny.—Silver medal, W. B. Forrest : bronze medal, 
W. L. Wilson. 

Materia Medica.—Silver medal, H. M’Vean; bronze 
medal, J. Johnston. 

Hygiene.—Silver medal, J. Johnston; bronze medal, J. 
A. Taylor. ; 

Pathology.—Silver medal, W. F. Barton; bronze medal, 
L.. Dougal. 

Bacteriology.—Silver medal, W. F. Barton , bronze medal, 
Hk. M’Vean. 

Medicine.—Silver medal, W. G. Robinson ; bronze medal, 
R. M’Neil. ; 

Surger .—Silver medal, 1. Sahai; bronze medal, W. G. 
Robinson. 

Obstetrics.—Silver medal, W. G. Robinson ; bronze medal { 
L.. Sahai. 

Parasitology.—Bronze medal, W. G. Robinson. 

Clinique.—Silver medal, R. H. Robertson ; bronze medal, 
W. G. Robinson. 

Macfarlane Medal (best aggregate).—W. G. Robinson. 

Gemmell Scholars. —H. M’Vean and G. C. Mackie. 

Tindal Scholar, 1929-30.—A. P. Steele, B.Se., M.R.c.Vv.s., 
D.V.S.M, 





Royal (Dick) Veterinary College Alumnus Association. 





Through the kindness of Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, the 
Secretary, and Dr. Geoffrey Vevers, the Superintendent of 
the Zoological Society, the first annual meeting of the 
Society will take the form of a luncheon at the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W.8, at 1 p.m. on Thursday, 
7th August. (This date and hour are subject to confirma- 
tion when the programme of the International Congress is 
issued.) Transport from the Central Hall, Westminster, 
will be arranged. Admission will be by ticket, only avail- 
able at the Society’s house and not at any of the gates. It 
is estimated that the price of the lunch (to include trans- 
port, admission to the Gardens and gratuities) will be 5s. 
All alumni of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, whether 
or not members of the Association, are entitled to be pre- 
sent. As the success of a mecting of this nature depends 
on the active support of all members, it is confidentially 
hoped that all alumni who will be present at the Inter- 
national Congress, will attend the lunch. Tickets will be 
on sale and fuller information available at a later date, but 
it would be of the utmost assistance if all who intend being 
present would send a post card to that effect to the Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. T. W. M. Cameron, Department of Zoology, 
University, Edinburgh, at the earliest possible date. 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of ,rofessional i.tcrest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


July 14th.—Meeting of the Finance Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 2.45) p.m.; Editorial 
Committee, N.V.M.A., 4.30 p.m.; 
2 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 

July 16th.—Meeting of Special Committee, 
N.V.M.A., re Veterinary Advisory 
Officers, 2.45 p.m. Meeting of 
Special Committee, N.V.M.A., re 
Ministry of Health Appointments, 
4 p.m. Both meetings at 10 Red 
Lion Square, W.C.1. 


July 18th.—Meeting of the Mid-West and South 
Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Bridgwater. 

July i8th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Chester. 

July 25th.—Meeting of the Eastern Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Cambridge. 

July 25th.—Mecting of the Yorkshire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at York. Meeting of the 
Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Cirencester. 

Aug. 2nd.—Meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., Cen- 
tral Hall, Westminster, 11 a.m. 
Proiessor James Macqueen Lunch- 
eon and Presentation, St. Ermin’s 
Hotel, Westminster, 1 p.m. 
N.V.M.A: Conference on Grading of 
Milk, Central Hall, Westminster, 
2.30 p.m. 


AUGUST 4th to 9th.—IIth INTERNATIONAL 
VETERINARY CONGRESS, CENTRAL 
HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


Applications for membership should be sent in 
as soon as possible to the General Secretary at 
10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. The mem- 
bership subscription is 30s., and for ladies, 5s. 
The Official Programme, together with about half 
the reports which have been presented, are being 
issued this week. The remainder of the reports 
will be handed to members on arrival. Altogether, 
SO papers have been prepared, and the work of 
printing and issuing these is, of course, very 
heavy. It is for that reason that we urge upon all 
members to send in their subscriptions as soon 
as possible in order to avoid overwhelming the 


Secretary's office at the last. minute. 
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Personal. 


Mr. J. A. Griffiths, F.R.c.v.s., Deputy Chief Veterinary 
Officer, Nigeria, has been appointed delegate for that 
colony at the Internationa] Veterinary Conference. 

“Sir Arnold Theiler, the retired director of veterinary 
services ior the Union, will meet the present director, 
Mr. P. J. du Toit, in Paris next week, when both will attend 
the International Micro-Biological Conference,’’ says South 
Africa of July 4th. ** Qn August 4th they will meet at the 
International Veterinary Conterence in London.”’ 


Liverpool B.V.Sc. Examinations. 





The following is the University of Liverpool, School of 
Veterinary Science, Examination List for July, 1930, in con- 
nection with the University Degree of B.V.Se. 

Finan Examination, Part I.—Sidhorn, N.B. (Para 
sitology); Part I1., Fuad, ei S. (Toxicology and Jurispru- 
dence), Mohamed, Z. 

First Examination, Part 11.—Baird, J. C., Tillemont- 
Thomason, Victoire de C.C.; Part Il., Baird, J. C., Tille- 
mont-Thomason, Victoire de C.C. 


Army Veterinary Service. 


LONDON GAZETIE—-WiR Orricke—TERRIFORIAL ARMY. 


July 4th.—Lieutenant B. H. Gale resigns his commission 
(July Sth). 


Animal Disease Research. 





At a recent meeting of the Worcestershire Agricultural 
Committee it was reported that the Diseases of Animals 
Committee had urged the Ministry of Agriculture to insti- 
tute research to see whether some treatment could be 
‘liscovered to lessen the ravages of Johne’s disease in 
cattle, and also of swine fever and swine erysipelas. 

It was announced that the Leathersellers’ Company 
Warble-fly Committee were wiiling to make a grant of 
£150 towards the cost of the Worcestershire county demon- 
stration for dealing witn the warble-fly pest. Mr. Paget 
Norbury said that the total cost to the county of the 
demonstration was only £36, the Government having also 
made a grant towards the work. 


Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis. 


The Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, at its summer 
conference in Edinburgh, approved in principle the scheme 
of the Scottish Branch of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, 


The irregular practitioner is not trained in diagnosis and 
is interested only in exploiting his methed of treatment, 
not in knowing whether his diagnosis is correct.—William 
J. Mayo. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 


tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold hiniself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 


Tetanus, 
To tHE Epiror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—I was much interested in Dr. A. L. Sheather’s paper 
on ** Tetanus”? and the discussion thereon in to-day’s 
Record, 
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For the last fifteen years my one and only treatment for 
tetanus has been forced exercise and magnesium sulphate. I 
try to get as much magnesium sulphate into the patients as 
I possibly can, in the drinking water, food, or by the stom- 
ach tube. In farm horses, whether it is winter or summer, 
I turn them out into the tield. 

In the last case I saw, the mare, when jurned out, could 
not get her nose down to within a foot or more of the 
ground, but by continually fighting, before night she could 
nibble the grass with her lips and her jaws were loosening. 
Some of my quickest and best recoveries have been in sum- 
mer time, when the flies are keen and the animal is con- 
stantly on the move. Prior to adopting this treatment, I tried 
all sorts of remedial measures and found them all useless. 
To put a horse with acute tetanus into a quiet, dark box 
in slings will kill it almost every time. Anti-toxin serum 
has no effect that I can see. In valuable animals, where 
expense is no object, even three or four times the prescribed 
dose has no apparent benefit. 

I have been told that my treatment is cruel, but I cannot 
see it. Death from tetanus always appears to me the most 
painful and cruel death an animal can die, and forced exer- 
cise certainly relieves the pain and distress. Sedatives 
appear to aggravate the disease and hasten death. 


Yours fajthfully, 
Wa. A. CAMPBELL. 


Boroughbridge, Yorks. 
July 5th, 1930. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 


Report of a meeting of the Scottish Branch, N.V.M.A., 
from Mr. W. T. C. Miller, Hon. Secretary. 

Report of a meeting of the Western Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., from Mr. S. J. Motton, Hon. Secretary. 


Communication from W. E. Ebbetts, Rochester. 


Milk Research Laboratories. 


Representatives from the Ministry of Health and London 
University and Medical Officers of Health of areas in and 
around London attended the opening of new milk re- 
search laboratories at the Willesden centre of the United 
Dairies, Ltd., last month. This firm has held the Institute’s 
Certificate since 1925. The laboratories were formally 
opened by Sir Andrew Balfour, k.c.m.G., director of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, who 
expressed his pleasure at seeing present so many repre- 
sentaiives of the public health profession. He regarded 
this as evidence of the collaboration which now existed 
between science and industry, a collaboration which would 
result in great benefits for the producer, the trade, and 
the consuming public. The day was rapidly passing away 
when medica! officers of health looked upon traders as 
schemers waiting to take advantage of the public, and 
traders looked upon medical officers of health as policemen 
out to catch them. The United Dairies had been leaders 
in an industry which had made greater advances during 
the past decade than any other branch of industry connected 
with food supply; they had done a great work in trans- 
ferring practically the whole of the milk supply of the 
Metropolis from open cans to hygienic sterilised bottles. 
Sir Andrew Balfour also referred to the efficiency of the 
United Dairies’ pasteurising plants and to their introduction 
of Clean Milk Competitions and Young Farmers’ Clubs. 
He also expressed the opinion that the improvement of 
London’s milk supply had had a great influence on the 
reduction of infant mortality. The new laboratories of the 
United Dairies were another effort to give the best service 
to the consuming public, and the throwing open of the 
laboratories to students of public health was a generous 
contribution to the Public Health Service. Among the 
other speakers was Dr. Corry Mann, who expressed his 
confidence in pasteurised milk. The new laboratory is one 
of 21 established in London and the provinces; about 560 
samples of milk will be tested there daily, both chemically 
and _ bacteriologically.—Journ. Inst. Hyg. 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927. 





SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 





























































Foot- Glanders ; 
Anthrax. and-Mouth (including Parasitic Sheep Swine 
Disease. Farcy).§t Mange.§ Scab. Fever. 
| Animals | Out- 
| slaugh- breaks 
Out- Out- tered as | Out- reported Out- Out- Swine 
Period. breaks Animals} breaks diseased | breaks | Animals|‘ by the | Animals} breaks | breaks | slaugh- 
; con- attacked] con- or ex- con- | attacked] Local | attacked] con- con- tered. 
if firmed. | firmed. posed to | firmed. Authori- firmed. | firmed. 
infection. 7 ties. me > EOS See 
= ~{ No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Period 16 to 30 
June, 1930 11 13 — — — _- 3 4 3 115 64 
Corresponding 
lo period in— 
1929... 8 9 _ — —_ — 5 26 7 161 103 
:: 1928 ...] 14 5 — | - a a 7 10 4 67 26 
{ 1927... 5 5 —- | — — _ 5 1 ' 7 112 56 
. Total 1 Jan.to | 
ie 30 June, 1930 221 235 _ = —- | — 142 208 258 1,389 542 
; Corresponding 
period in— | 
1929... 241 | 273 23 1,895 — — 140 302 331 1,038 577 
or 320 357 102 8,655 — — 195 399 287 918 | 458 
1927 250 305 23 | 2,172 _ — | 223 | 389 | 356 | 908 | 378 
















Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


+ Including outbreaks in recently imported animals. 





§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horees. 


